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Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


ND KILt-PLEATED SKIRT 
(with Cot Parer Partrern). 


with Over-Skirt and Kilt-pleated Skirt. 


—[Sem Pace 346.] 


Fig. 1.—Vezsr- 


Warxine Dress. 


Fig. 5.—Lreut Brown Poncex 
Prepaid, by Mail. on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Cu1tp Fig. 4.—Burr 
UNDER OnF YEAR OLD. Linen Dress. ° 
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The baby's soft little pat-s-cake 
Made reckless encores for the music’s sake, 
And pussy flourished her paws. 


Well, the Second Part? Ah, that was fine— 
Fine to the heart’s core, lover mine! 


Kate, 
And the clock’s impatient “ Late! it’s late!” 
I heard the blessedest sound of all— 
A click of the latch, a step in the hall! 
And “ Home, sweet Home,” pulsed all the air 
As you came calling up the stair. 





Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—Vxst-Basque, with Over-SKirt 
anp Kint-PLeATED SKiRT, FOR GIRL FROM 5 
To 15 YEARS OLD (witH CuT Paper Patrern). 
This pretty suit is made of buff pongee, and 
trimmed with folds of the material and fringe. 
A detailed description of it will be found in the 
New York Fashions article. ‘The pattern is 
graded to fit girls from 5 to 15 years old, in 
eleven sizes, from 22 to 32 inches bust measure. 
The size is taken by passing a tape measure en- 
tirely around the body, under the arms. No 
other size is required. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tis pattern comprises three articles—vest- 
basque, over-skirt, and kilt-pleated walking skirt. 

Vest-Basque.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, side back, and sleeve. It is fitted 
to the figure by one dart on each side and cross 
basque seams in front, and by a middle and side 
back. The bottom of the front is shaped to 
form a vest, with one long point on each side; 
it is short at the seams under the arms, which 
are left open to the waist line. The back is 
deep, and has an extra width cut on at the waist 
line of each side back and middle back seam, 
which is laid in two box-pleats on the upper 
side—one on each side of the middle of the 
back. ‘The front closes to the neck with buttons 
and button-holes. The coat sleeve is sewed 
plain in the armhole. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back of the 
armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. The small holes show where to 
baste the seams on the shoulders and under the 
arms, where to take up the darts and cross basque 
seams, and where to sew on the trimming in 
front. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulders and under the arms, and 
a quarter.of an inch for the other seams, Put 
the pattern together by the notches. 

Ovur-Sxrrt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, side gore for the back, and strap 
for draping. Cut the front and back with the 
longest straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth 
to avoid a seam. Cut the gores lengthwise of 
the goods, and join them with the front and 
back breadths according to the notches, Lay 
the top of the back breadth and gores in side 
pleats, and sew it to the belt. ‘The front is 
sewed to the belt plain. Lay four pleats on the 
front side seams, turning upward, Place the 
three holes evenly together, thus forming a pleat. 
The single holes at the middle of the back and 
at each side back seam show where to tack the 
tape for draping the skirt, The notches show 
how to put the pattern together. The twelve 
holes on the front side seam show where to lay 
the four pleats. 

KILT-PLEATED WALKING Sx1rT.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces—front, back, side gore, 
and section of kilt pleating. Cut the front and 
back breadths with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side gore, 
and put the pattern together by the notches. 
Gather the top of the side gores and back 
breadth and sew to the belt. The section of 
trimming shows the depth of the kilt pleating, 
and the notches at the top show where to lay 
the pleats, which are formed by placing two 
notches evenly together. A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for the 
suit, for girl five years old, 644 yards. 

Add three-quarters of a yard for every year. 

Quantity of fringe, 4 yards. 

Fig. 2.—Sitk anp CasuMerE Dress. High 
waist and skirt of gray silk ; the latter is trimmed 
with a kilt pleating and gathered flounce of the 
material, Sleeveless basque and over-skirt of 
gray cashmere, trimmed with kilt pleating and 
alle of the material and gray woolen guipure 
ace. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror CHILD UNDER Onr YEAR 
oLp. White cambric dress, trimmed with nee- 
dle-work frills and insertion, Cherry silk sash, 

Fig. 4.—Burr Liven Dress. Double skirt 
and basque, trimmed with ruffles and folds of the 
material. Black straw hat, with black feathers 
and lace. 

Fig. 5.—Licut Brown PoncEE WALKING 
Suir. Double skirt and vest-basque, trimmed 
with folds and bows of the material and black 
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@@ Wirth the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY the Publishers will send 
out gratuitously a RicHLy ILLUSTRATED 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing a 
great variety of fresh and interesting 
reading matter. 





2a Cut Paper Patterns of the Vest-Basque, 
with Over-Skirt and Kilt-pleated Skirt, illustrated 
on the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 

IG Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized Patterns, with Illustra- 
tions and Descriptions, of Ladies’ House and Street 
Dresses ; Lace Over-Skirts and Fackets ; a great 
variety of Parasols; Coats, Cloaks, Paletots, 
Basques, and Mantelets for Children from 2 to 
14 years old ; Work-Bags, Knitting-needle Cases, 
Vignettes, Embroidery Patterns, Parasol Covers, 
etc., etc. ; together with brilliant literary and ar. 
tistic attractions. 





READING. 


NE often looks with commiseration upon 
those who do not know how to read. In 
the busiest and poorest life there are mo- 
ments when man or woman could snatch a 
few lines for cheer and thought from a book 
or newspaper; could forget the carking cares, 
the gaping wants, the stings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, in reading ; could live for 
a little the ideal life, and be transported into 
and taste the flavor of other and more favor- 
ed spheres of being. And how do these peo- 
ple employ their idle time? Does the give 
and take of gossip satisfy the craving for 
something new and different? Does time 
ever hang heavy on their hands when the 
day’s work is done or interrupted? When 
the weather is too bitter for Pat to work on 
the railroad, and there are no paths to dig 
and no wood to saw, does a wild hunger 
ever beset him to read and fill the gap with 
precious material? Or isit that, never hav- 
ing known that blessing, he is spared the 
longing? We are apt to think, perhaps, 
that the number of illiterate is small in this 
enlightened age and country; and we say 
with pride that no child need grow up un- 
lettered, that our common schools have 
clipped the wings of ignorance. Yet those 
to whom reading is a dead letter swarm in 
our streets, toil in our mills and kitchens. 
It is not a pleasant reflection to a lover of 
books, to one who loves to loiter in this 
world of fancy and fiction, to follow the 
* fairy tales of science,” the “ long results of 
time” which the panorama of geology re- 
veals, the sublimities of science, the proces- 
sion of kings and martyrs adown the histor- 
ic page, which seems to flash with bayonet 
points—to such a reader it is not a pleasant 
reflection that all this is a feast from which 
multitudes of their fellow-men are shut out 
as effectually as if an angel with flaming 
sword stood in the way. These have never 
hung breathless over NAPOLEON’s triumphs 
and defeats, nor watched the Crusaders van- 
ish into the twilight fairy-land of the East, 
nor felt their hearts beat with “stout Cor- 
T&z,” when he stood 
“Silent upon a peak in Darien.” - 
They have ngver lost their way in the en- 
chanted gardens of ARIOSTO, nor sounded the 
depths with DANTE, nor soared with the 
sweet singers of Israel. For them SHAKs- 
PEARE neither lived nor wrote. They have 
never shed a tear over the “ Heir of Redcliffe” 
or little Nell, nor reached a hand to Christian 
across the Slough of Despond; it is possi- 
ble that they may never have heard of the 
purse of Fortunatus, of Cinderella’s slipper, 
of the Arabian Nights, exhaling an odor of 
frankineerise and myrrh. All the pleasant 
paths of literature are untrodden by their 
feet ; its wide prospects allure them not; its 
mountain-tops are hidden in perpetual fogs 
and clouds. We do not dispute but that 
there are other sources than books from 
which one may learn: the fiction of daily 
life teaches something to the saddest clod ; 
the passers in the street, the clashing of tem- 
peraments in a household, the haggling in 
the market- place, speak to the humblest 
and most uninstructed intellect; but this 
‘special branch of education and amusement 
is beyond their reach. Year after year the 
sap circulates, the foliage thickens, the fruit 
ripens, while only some chance windfall ac- 
crues to their share: only when the words 
of the wise have become commonplaces of 
every-day talk, belong to the atmosphere of 
the time, do the great unlettered inherit 
them. 
Perhaps from being long accustomed to 
the high privilege of reading ourselves— 
since abuses are sometimes the offshoots of 





long-established privileges—it has escaped 
us that there is a tax upon luxuries; that 
we owe a duty to the less favored among us; 
that knowledge is not something exclusively 
our own, something to be hoarded like gold, 
something to be spent for our own glory, to 
circulate among a select few, to bequeath to 
our heirs; but must be passed on from mind 
to mind, increasing as it goes. Noththg of 
it is to be kept in reserve, or squandered for 
private enjoyment or profit. : 

When we have clothed, the naked, fed the 
hungry, and sheltered the houseless, do we 
not flatter ourselves that we have satisfied 
the demands of charity? But the vacant, 
uninformed mind suffers more than flesh and 
blood, works more mischief than the hungry 
stomach, votes the wrong ticket, destroys 
the statue of Minerva, plunders its friends. 
How much that is mischievous in any com- 
munity may be attributed to ignorance 
achieving its blind revenges! 

We know that there is much being done to 
remedy the evil. There are evening schools 
where old women are not ashamed to learn 


side by side with feeble children, showing ° 


the life-long hunger of the brain ;*but in al- 
most every kitchen, in every neighborhood, 
there are dormant intellects waiting for the 
divine spark to kindle them, for the “open, 
sesame,” to the highway of learning; and 
who can estimate the advantage of teaching 
one person to read, of helping one mind to 
grope its way out of darkness into light? 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Binding Boges. ; 


Y DEAR DANIEL,—What is that sub- 
Yi tile resemblance by which upon our 
journey one thing reminds us of another 
which seems to be wholly different? I was 
driving yesterday with a friend in the out- 
skirts of the city, and as I looked at the 
wretched houses, the waste places, the pigs, 
the squalor, and negligence, I found myself 
thinking of my little cousin Betty in years 
so far away that it seems as if they never 
were. My little cousin Betty was indus- 
trious, but impatient; and I remember that 
as she sat “ doing her sewing lesson,” as she 
called it, while I was struggling with my 
Latin grammar, she constantly broke out 
into whimpering petulance: “This work is 
very nice except the edge, and that’s horrid !” 
And how often did little Betty come with un- 
controllable feeling to her mother and say, 
“There it is again! Oh, mamma, it’s all rav- 
eling out!” Iused to forget masculine nouns 
in us and feminine nouns in a for a few mo- 
ments while I saw the sad spectacle, and 
wondered whether the whole piece was like- 
ly to “ravel out.” I-could not understand 
why it should not, and I shall never forget 
the quiet tone in which my aunt said to her 
daughter, “Bind the edges, little Betty : turn 
the edges and bind them prettily, and they 
will not ravel out.” 

My gracious aunt and little Betty sew no 
more, but that domestic wisdom has always 
lingered in my mind. Since those days I 
have seen hundreds of Bettys, old and young, 
whimpering over the edges that were ravel- 
ing out, and I have echoed my aunt’s quiet 
counsel, “ Bind the edges, little Betty!” It 
is a simple wisdom, but the remedy is very 
efficacious. Nor have I ever known a time 
when that counsel might not usefully be re- 
called and practiced. It has saved to me 
many a piece of work that must otherwise 
have disappeared, and I have seen it save 
the faith and the hope of many wiser people 
than I. A thousand times, under circum- 
stances in which the exhortation exposed 
‘me to the reasonable suspicion of insanity, 
I have said, “ Bind the edges, little Betty !” 
The Speaker of the House has rapped indig- 
nantly to order, as-in the midst of one of 
the eloquent harangues to which it is his 
privilege to listen for many hours of every 
day, he has heard a thin quaver from the 
gallery apparently addréssed to the impas- 
sioned orator, “ Bind the edges, little Betty!” 
And the severe Vice-President, when I have 
been observing with awe the august body 
over which he presides, has ded the 
proceedings and commanded the sergeant-at- 
arms to clear the galleries when a speech 
which, if it were not that of a Senator, might 
be described as wandering and maundering, 
has been interrupted by the same thin treble 





to which I plead guilty, “ Bind the edges,: 


little Betty!” 

I thought of it yesterday as I was driving 
in the outskirts, because as I saw the broken 
fences, and the heaps of refuse, and the filth 
and negligence which destroy all the pleas- 
ure of driving out ofthe city and back again, 
I perceived that it was what my aunt used, 
I think, to call the selvedge: it was the rav- 
eling out of the city at its edge, and I won- 
dered if little Betty would have felt troubled 
by it had she been with me, and how her 
mother would have advised that edge to be 
bound. She need not have despaired, for 
we do try to bind longer and more unman- 
ageable edges than those of the city. The 











country has a selvedge too. What is the 
long frontier but an edge where civiliza. 
tion ravels out? The barbarous Indian, the 
more barbarous white man, the deepening 
savagery which their contact breeds—that 
is a dangerous selvedge. And what is the 
good sense and statesmanship of those elo- 
quent orators of whom I spoke saying all the 
time upon the subject? “Bind the edges 
little Betty!” If sometimes the name is 
strangely changed, and little Betty seems to 
be transformed into little Phil, it is still the 
same exhortation: “Don’tletitravel! Bind 
the edges, little Phil!” 

Every thing has an ‘edge, and the edge is 
inclined toravel. There are our friends who 
are zealously interested in the great move- 
ment. I don’t say what, because to them 
there is but one great movement. As an 
observer I know at least twenty great move- 
ments, and the earnest friends of each of 
them mourn that the earnest friends of the 
nineteen others should waste their zeal upon 
secondary interests. Each friend says of his 
movement what I heard a clergyman say 
last Sunday of his Church. “Every person 
of sense”—I quete his words—“ knows ‘that 
there is but one true Christian Church’— 
and modesty did not forbid him to mention 
that it was his own. Now I have always 
remarked that in a large wood there are 
many tracks and paths, some rutted and 
well-worn, some merely sketched or indi- 
cated, as it were, upon the grass or the 
ground. But I know that they all lead 
through the wood, and that there are bright 
flowers and pleasant shade upon all. So I 
like to see the great movements. My heart 
sympathizes with them. They are all paths, 
broader or narrower, leading through the 
wilderness to a finer civilization. 

But all these movements have their edges, 
their frontiers. What folly and droll ex- 
travagance do we not see in all! Here a 
brother thinks it due to virtue and humani- 
ty to brush his hair very smooth, and catch 
his breath and roll his eyes, and to talk 
through his nose what would not be very 
wise or beautiful if it were uttered through 
his mouth. And another finds it necessary 
to let his hair grow to his shoulders, and to 
wear the most fantastic clothes. And oth- 
ers must speak without restraint, vitupera- 
ting and cursing and sneering and ridi- 
culing, making the most startling assertions 
in the most offensive way, entirely obscuring 
the object of the movement in clouds of per- 
sonal conceit, shocking good taste and out- 
raging refinement of feeling: all this is the 
repulsive edge, the savage frontier of the — 
movements. Those who wish to know what 
it is, and find this, turn away disgusted, and 
confound the cause with the follies of those 
who support it. They are like travelers 
who, hearing of American civilization, of 
the splendor and comfort and elegance of 
New York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or 
Cincinnati, or Chicago, should approach 
from the Pacific coast and encounter the 
life of the frontier and the civilization of 
Poker Flat. If they stopped there, they 
would hurry back again disheartened and 
disgusted. So the selvedge, the raveling 
edges of reforms, often repel the thoughtful 
and the wise. Who wants to hear a fool 
twaddle because he announces that he has a 
mission? Who wishes to hear Lais expound 
a higher theory of modesty ? or-Shylock en- 
large upon the golden rule? When I go 
into the meeting: and think of the: pure 
cause which is commended by such orators, 
I rise softly and steal out, whispering to the 


-good genius of the movement, “Bind your 


edges, little Betty! bind your edges!” 
There are other orators and writers, per- 
haps, whose selvedge is not of the same kind, 
who ravel out, so to say, differently, but to 
whom I should humbly offer the same ad- 
vice. A political orator addresses his fellow- 
citizens in a time of high excitement. He 
urges his cause with eloquence and vigor. 
He sets forth the essential reason of his view 
and the probabilities of the issue arising 
from the situation. Then he commends with 
picturesque fervor the career and the char- 
acter of his candidate. And then, unluck- 
ily, his fine work, like my little cousin Bet- 
ty’s sewing, begins to ravel out. He vehe- 
mently denounces motives and asperses and 
insinuates, and the whole good effect of his 
speech is likely to be lost from the rancor 
and malevolence of this edge of it. It all 
frays out, as my cousin used despairingly to 


‘say. My dear, eloquent friend, beware of 


this. It may raise a laugh for you upon the 
face of your audience, but it leaves‘contempt 
for you in their hearts. “Bind your edges, 
little Betty! bind your edges?’ 

Do* you never see the same thing else- 
where? It is a delicate subject, my dear 
Daniel; but may I suggest that I have some- 


| times wished you.had known my aunt and 


heard her wisdom upon this point? For I 
have remarked that your manners, which are 
usually so refined and excellent, do sometimes 
ravel out at the edge. There is an extrava- 
gance of tone, a hysterical liveliness, and 
with men a little profanity and coarseness. 
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My dear boy, always avoid the company in 
which you are Willing to tell a coarse jest, 
because for you it is a demoralizing company. 
I have seen you and have marked you well, 
and I believe that you were a thousandfold 
more chastised by the calm wonder of Plato’s 
look when your speech had raveled out into 
coarseness than you were gratified by the 
laugh of the rest. Grossness is never hu- 
morous, profanity is never admirable ; and 
if your manner and speech once begin to rav- 
el out upon that edge, all its manliness and 
charm are in danger. “Bind your edges, 
little Betty !” . 

The tailor has just sent me home a sum- 
mer coat, which he says is very suitable for 
a man of my years—an expression which al- 
ways makes me think of Methuselah as a 
younger brother. I observe that the gar- 
ment is very neatly finished, and that the 
edge is bound, modestly bound, with silk. It 
finishes the work very prettily, and I hope 
that you will not think me a buck in his 
dotage. But if I am not so, why should 
the coat remind me of Oriana, that wom- 
an who makes all poetry tedious? Such 
thoughtful care in the very least details; 
such regard for every person and for every 
feeling; such sincexity without extrava- 
gance; such warmth without fever; such 
sweetness and symmetry and firm intelli- 
gence! She has bound all her edges with 
silken modesty. When she was born the 
good fairies flocked to her cradle, and the 
best of them (I think it must have been my 
quiet aunt) wrote upon it as she slept what 
when she awoke she never forgot, “Bind 
your edges, little Betty!” 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRL’S VEST-BASQUE SUIT. 

HE girl’s suit of which we give a cut paper 
pattern this week is a stylish model for 
spring and summer fabrics. At present it is 
made up in alpaca, poplin, cashmere, and silk, 
and the furnishing houses are preparing similar 
suits of grenadine, piqué, and colored linens. 
The skirt has a deep kilt pleating put on plainly 
without heading, as the upper skirt conceals the 
seam which attaches it to the skirt. ‘The mate- 
rial for this pleating is cut across the fabric from 
selvedge to selvedge, and the selvedges are sewed 
together. Kilting of soft materials that do not 
wash should be lined with coarse Swiss muslin, 
as this prevents the long pleats from breaking. 
They are stitched on securely at the top, but are 
not fastened below. They should be folded flat- 
ly, and held in place by a tape stitched under- 
neath them three or four inches above the lowest 

edge. Pleats an inch and a half or two inch 

wide are preferred to narrower ones. . 
The graceful over-skirt is of simple shape, with 
apron front and draped sides. The basque has 
postilion pleats behind. It is pointed in front, 
and trimmed to‘represent a vest. The point of 
the vest must be finished by a double welting 
cord without trimming. ‘This simulated vest is 
more easily fitted than a separate vest, and the 
latter is soon put out of shape by active, restless 
girls. The vest is often represented by silk of a 
darker shade than the dress laid smoothly over 

the basque front. 


GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING. 


The bright warm days of spring have brought 
into requisition new suits for gentlemen. Fash- 
ionably made suits have either a Newmarket coat 
or a reefing sacque. ‘The vest is usually of the 
material of the coat. Pantaloons are no longer 
close-fitting, but are fuller on the limbs, with a 
tendency to spring at the ankles. They have 
‘*welt” seams. Pantaloons bought to wear with 
various coats are of dark striped cloths and mix- 
tures. Checked trowsers, of small black and 
white or blue and white checks, are also in 
favor this season. 


BUSINESS SUITS. 


For business purposes the entire suit is of 
striped or plain matevials: coat, vest, and pan- 
taloons are cut from one piece of cloth. Very 
dark colors are preferred, such as nut brown, 
London smoke, and black with hair lines of 
white. Scotch mixtures, with invisible plaids 
or stripes, make handsome suits for business and 
summer traveling. ‘The double-breasted short 
sacque coat, called a reefing sacque, is preferred 
for these suits; but the Newmarket shape is also 
Pog The cost of such a suit is from $55 to 

65. 

SEMI-DRESS SUITS. 


The suit that answers for most occasions is 
the semi-dress suit. It is worn at church, when 
making calls, at the theatre, at informal parties, 
and on all those occasions that require something 
more than business attire, yet for which full 
dress would be overdressing. This suit consists 
of a fro¢k-coat of black or blue cloth, double- 
breasted, longer in skirt and waist than formerly, 
with three buttons to button; the vest is of the 
cloth of the coat , pantaloons of pale lavender. 

With simpler suits more especislly designed 
for morning use, the coat is of blue or black line 
goods, or in diagonal or else basket figures. It 
is of Newmarket shape, either double or single 
breasted, with flaps and pockets. 


FULL-DRESS SUITS. 


_ The,dress-coat with very low roll is unchanged 
in shape. ‘The entire suit of black is preferred 
for ceremonious occasions, although some gen- 





tlemen discard black vests at this séason, and 
wear the white vests they formerly thought 
showy and ‘‘ countrified.” 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 


Light drab and gray English Meltons and Ve- 
netians are chosen for spring overcoats. They 
are fly-front sacques made with cord seams, and 
lined throughout with silk. They roll very low 
in front, and have velvet collars and turned-up 
cuffs. More dressy overcoats for the opera, 
weddings, and for carriage wear, over full-dress 
suits, are of pale cream-colored cloth that is al- 
most white. They are lined throughout with 
silk. . 

SUMMER SUITS. 


For midsummer wear at the sea-side and wa- 
tering-places there are suits of white or of navy 
blue Cheviot—a light twilled Scotch fabric pre- 
ferred to flannel, and as cool as linen. The 
suit is all alike, either all white or all blue. 
The coat is sacque-shaped, either the ordinary 
single-breasted sacque or the double-breasted reef- 
ing sacque. The price is $55. 


HATS. 


The dress hat most worn at present is of black 
silk, with bell crown six and a half inches deep, 
and lightly curved brim two inches wide, rolled 
up at the sides. The band is a narrow ribbon 
about three-quarters of an inch wide. Price $9. 
The summer hat for city wear will be of very 
light pearl gray cassimere, of similar shape to 
that first described, but slightly lower in the 
crown, and with wider curled brim. The band 
and binding are repped ribbon of the color of 
the hat. 

Undress hats of black.felt are in the Derby 
shape, with high, full, round Derby crown, and 
heavy brim with round D’Orsay curve. Square- 
crowned felt hats, called Morton hats, are also 
fashionable. Handsome imported hats of dark 
green, brown, or dark felt are called Tavistock 
hats. Soft-crowned felt hats with wire brims 
are very popular. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, ETC. 


Very plain shirt fronts are chosen for general 
wear. ‘They are simply three thicknesses of lin- 
en, finished on the edge beyond the eyelet-holes 
by two, three, or four cords stitched in near the 
edge. As these cords are apt to wear through 
the linen, many omit them, using only a row of 
stitching, while others make the garment more 
dressy by putting a cluster of four tiny tucks 
down each side of the studs, These plain bo- 
soms wear far better than the pleated bosoms 
that soon split between the pleats, furthermore, 
they are a boon to the laundress, as they take 
starch well, and do not get limp soon. At the 
furnishing stores such shirts are made to order 
of New York Mills muslin and fine linen, with 
square cuffs, for $4 each , without cuffs they are 
$3 75. When pleated fronts are insisted upon, 
as they are by elderly gentlemen who object to 
any change of fashions, but one wide pleat, or 
at the most two, should be placed each side of 
the box-pleat. 

The novelty in collars just adopted by young 
men of fashion is a straight narrow standigg 
band that does not meet in front, but is wide 
apart, exposing the throat. It is called J'éle- 
gant. ‘The standing English collar, cut all in one 
piece, with the front slightly bent over, but not 
pressed flatly, is in most general use. ‘Turned- 
down collars are still worn by those to whom 
they are becoming. Young men wear very wide 
turned-down collars sloped away from the front. 
With a fanciful sailor-knotted scarf these have 
the effect of a sailor collar. A new reversible 
cuff has on one end a standing band to match the 
new collar, while the other end is sloped away 
to correspond with the turned-over collar just 
described. 

The new négligé shirts for summer mornings 
and for traveling are made of unglazed cretonnes 
and percales of dust-color, drab, and gray 
grounds, with clusters of white lines at intervals. 
These dark, dingy-looking grounds, it is said, 
will be considered more stylish than white 
grounds with colored stuipes. A worsted shirt 
for boating, racing, and athletic exercises gen- 
erally fits the body closely, is knitted without 
seams, allows freedom in using the arms, and 
weighs less than a flannel shirt. It is in navy 
blue, scarlet, or white worsted, and costs $5. 

Very fine needle-work still ornaments’ the 
fronts of shirts worn with full-dress suits. The 
linen is doubled smoothly, and a delicate vine of 
embroidery is wrought down the front, or else a 
medallion surrounds each stud. The collar may 
be worn standing or turned down, according to 
the wearer’s fancy, but at this season a white 
neck-tie, narrow, plain, and smoothly folded, is 
de rigueur for full dress. 


NECK-TIES, 

A tasteful neck-tie, called the classic scarf, is 
merely an extra long bias scarf smoothly folded, 
passed around the neck, and tied while still fold- 
ed in a sailor knot. It is shown in soft repped 
silk, foulard, and grenadine. Very light tints 
are chosen for cravats by gentlemen who wear 


colored scarfs; pale blue, lavender, and gray are | 


the shades most used. ‘These scarfs cost from 
$2 to $2 50. Polka dots of white or a color on 
black or dark blue grenadine scarfs are also dis- 
played, bias stripes and checks are the fancy 
in, light-colored scarfs. A convenient made-up 


cravat, called the President, represents the sailor. 


knot of folds described above, and is fastened to 
a shield with a loop behind ready to attach to the 
collar* button: price $1 and $1 25, for repped 
silk, either colored or black. ; 


GLOVES AND SHOES. 


Two-buttoned gloves that cover the wrist and 
show but little ornamental stitching on the back 
are in favor with gentlemen. Grave wood 








browns, soft grays, and lavender are the colors 
most-worn. 

The comfortable shoes in fashion for gentle- 
men are buttoned gaiters with wide toes, pro- 
jecting soles, and low, broad heels. ‘They are 
made with cloth tops, or else entirely of light 
calf-skin. Dress boots are gaiters with elastic 
sides, kid tops, and very light soles, 


VARIETIES FOR LADIES. 


White toilettes are most in favor for spring 
balls and evening parties. A costume in French 
taste is of white organdy muslin, with the skirt 
covered to the waist with ruches of the same. 
The polonaise is of organdy, lined throughout 
with white silk, and bordered: with a ruffle of 
Valenciennes lace. The throat is heart-shaped, 
with a Valenciennes frill and jabot. The sleeves 
are antique, with a deep lace ruffle at the elbow. 
A sash, knotted on the left side, is of wide 
richly watered violet ribbon. Bows of violet 
ribbon fasten the front of the polonaise. Other 
white muslin dresses have low-necked basques 
of muslin and lace, trimmed with a sort of. fringe 
of white acacias or lilies of the valley. A set 
of bride-maids’ dresses prepared at a fashionable 
modiste’s are ruffled to the belt behind, and only 
to the knee in front. The upper skirt is merely 
an apron covering the front breadths, and 
rounded up on the tournure, where it is fastened 
by a large bow of ribbon. The waist has a pos- 
tilion back, and is belted in front. A lovely 
dress worn by a young blonde of sixteen, and 
not yet in society, has a short skirt of pale blue 
silk trimmed with five narrow bias ruffles. There 
is also a low-necked short-sleeved waist of silk. 
The over dress is Swiss muslin, with an apron- 
front over-skirt, low infant waist, and shoft 
puffed sleeves. Bias puffs, separated by tucked 
bands and edged by a wide ruffle, also tucked, 
trim the over-skirt. A little fichu of muslin is 
folded over the shoulders, and the arms are left 
bare. Wide blue sash ; blue bows loop the skirt 
and trim the hair. Black velvet necklace and 
armlets. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; W. R. Bowne; Union 
Avams & Co. ; D. D. Youmans; and Graze & 
Son, 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. PENNIMAN recently bequeathed $30,000 
for the establishment of a homeopathic hospital 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on condition that 
$70,000 more shall be raised by others. Thg 
proposition is to remain open fourteen years; 
meanwhile the $30,000 is to be put at interest, 
and the interest and $10,000 to be applied to the 
endowment of a homeopathic chair in the State 
University. 

—EpMunD C. Stepan is said to have aban- 
doned stocks, and henceforth will take a “long” 
interest in song. The country has few more 
spirited writers than he. 

—‘‘ Mintwood,” a pleasant, julep-y Washing- 
ton letter-writer, says: ‘‘I never look at Spor- 
FORD, the Congressional librarian, without be- 
wailing his mortality. He has more facts in his 
moderately sized, straight-haired head than 
poy be stowed away in an Egyptian pyra- 
mid. 

—Bayarp TaYLor has rented his fine place 
at Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, and is sellin 
off some of his lands and tenements. Pennsyl- 
vania is all very well, but men like TaYLor final- 
ly bring up in this goodly city of New York—all 
of them who amount to much. 

—O xz Butt thinks that Miss Etta Few, of 
Leavenworth, is destined to be the great Amer- 
ican violiniste, provided she studies assiduously, 
and keeps her elbow going to and fro. 

—DISRAELI’s estate of Hughenden Manor, in 
Buckinghamshire, consists of about a thousand 
acres. e has represented that county since 
1847. He was only twenty when he took the 
novel-reading public by surprise with ‘‘ Vivian 
Grey,” and that was forty-seven years ago. 

—A rich Australian named MANATE has re- 
cently deceased. He once sent to London for 
; ton of books to fit up a library at his colonial 

ome. 

—Colonel Tuomas. A. Scorr contemplates 
making certain railroad connections by which 
the time between New York and Washington 
will be reduced two hours. 

—Dr. Tuomas W. Evans, alike well known in 
Paris for dentistry and benevolence, hurls back 
the insinuation that the property at the corner 
of Dey Street and Broadway, New York, sold by 
him to the Western Union Tel ih Company, 
ever belonged to the dethroned potentate of 
France, Louis NAPOLEON. 

—Anticipating his speedy retirement from the 
cares of state; Count Von Bevust is preparing 
his memcirs for publication,to which are to be 
added several essays, some of which have al- 
ready been published. One of these, ‘‘ On the 
Emancipation of the Jews,” is a prize essay 
written before the author was sixteen. 

—Mrs. JOAQUIN MILLER will “bolt’’ from the 
far West at an early day to give floury lectures 
in the (y)east. 

—Good Mrs. BICKFORD, away off in Wakefield, 
is now in her one hundred and third year, and is 
positively a marvel in the way of getting about 
and doing things. : 

—Mr. Ernest W. LONGFELLOW is just finish- 
ing a portrait of his father, which is said to be a 
particularly striking portrait of the great poet. 

—During an interview which the Pope recent- 
ly granted to some Americans he is said to have 
stated that if he should ever leave Rome he 
would be glad to take ~ his residence in New 
York, because no city in the world contains 
— earnest believers in the Roman Catholic 

t 


—Don CaRLos, the leader of the present in- 
surrection in Spain, is now in his twenty-fifth 
net and enjoys in his own right the title of 

uke of Madrid. He belongs to the Austrian 
dynasty; was born during the exile of his par- 
ents; is not a Spaniard either by birth or fami- 
ly; but the accident of his ancestry places him 
at the head of that faction of sincere Carlists 
who are still willing to sacrifice every other in- 
terest to the consummation of their one great 
desire—the restoration to the throne of pain 





of the old legitimate Bourson line, as affected 
by the Salic law. In 1867 he married a daughter 
of the late Duke of Parma, and is the father of 
one son and two daughters. By his wife he re- 
ceived an enormous fortune, which has alone 
enabled him to engage in the periodical at- 
tempts up@ the throne in which he has in- 
dulged during the past few years, ; 

—A capital ‘personal’ is told of Bishop 
WHITEHOUSE, of Illinois. He recently under- 
took to illustrate a point in his sermon by tell- 
ing his congregation how he had once been lost 
on the prairies of Illinois, and had wandered for 
a long time, weary and almost hopeless. At 
last he saw a light, and made his way slowly 
toward it, shouting forhelp. ‘ Justas] thought 
I could go no further,’’ said the bishop, “and 
was about sinking down in despair, the door of 
a cabin opened before me, and the long-looked- 
for Sucker came.’? The unintentional pun 
brought the house down. 

—It isa pity that the romantic story of the 
shy little governess who blushed and blossomed 
into ‘* Gail Hamilton” under the encouragement 
of the “fortunate Batters” should be spoiled 
by the entire absence of truth to sustainit. But 
such, we learn, is unhappily the case. Still it is 
consoling to reflect that the story is not so orig- 
inal that its loss will be severely felt in litera- 
ture; and since it can as easily be adjusted to 
any other writer, we hope to be often cheered 
by its familiar but ever-welcome features. 

—Concerning the mother of the young lady 
who has just become the Marchioness of Bute 
this romantic story is told: She is the daughter 
of the first wife of Lord Epwarv Howarp, 
brother to the late Duke of Norfolk, and previ- 
ous to her marriage was the subject of almost 
national interest. Her father, brother of the 
(then Roman Catholic) Earl of Shrewsbury, hav- 
ing died, she became a ward in Chancery, and 
resided with her mother (who married, second- 
ly, Mr. BERKLEY) until that lady’s death. She 
was then put under the guardianship of the late 
Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury. They placed 
her in a convent, not as a visitor or a pupil, but 
as a postulant, with the avowed object of allow- 
ing her to take the veil and become a nun. She 
was to take the white veil in the following Sep- 
tember, and the black veil a year after, and 
would be entitled soon after to $400,000, the 
whole of which would become the property of 
the Church of Rome, which, it is well known, is 
not atall averse to swallowing such good things. 
Now it so happened that about that time the 
British public was in one of its periodical fits 
of anti-Catholic mania. John Bull had been ex- 
asperated by the Pope’s parceling out England 
into Roman Catholic dioceses, and was hot for 
Lord Russe.u’s Ecclesiastical Titles bill. So 
when the case of this high-born young lady was 
brought forward by her step-father there were 
howls of indignation. The end of it was, hap- 
pily, instead of becoming a nun she became the 
wife of an amiable and excellent Roman Catho- 
lic nobleman, and the mother of a daughter who 
has nat the richest matrimonial prize in old 
England. 

—The ladies now belonging to the diplomatic 
corps at Washington are, Madame Buiacqug, at 
present styled ‘‘la dogenne,”’ as wife of the dean 
of the corps, BLacquE Bry, the Turkish minis- 
ter; Lady THornTon, wife of the British min- 


‘ister; Madame Garcia, wife of the Argentine 


minister; Madame FREYRE, wife of the Peru- 
vian minister; Madame Boress, wife of the 
Brazilian minister; and Madame Suvaza Lozo, 
wife of the Portuguese minister. The new 
Spanish minister, Admiral Poxo, is married, but 
his wife has not yet arrived. The wives of the 
ministers are very attractive women.—Madame 
BuLacquE is very handsome. She is a brune, with 
flashing dark eyes and brilliant complexion; hes 
very quiet manners and a soft, low voice. She 
has two little children, born in America during 
her first residence here, before her departure for 
Europe, nearly two bea ago. As la dogenne, 
the wife of the Turkish minister receives the 
greatest deference from the other ladies of the 
corps, who regard her as their leader, and her 
action in regard to social questions which may 
arise is considered as establishing a precedent to 
be followed by themselves.—Lady THornTon is 
a.very tall, slender, English blonde, whose ap- 

arance indicates delicate Mealth. Her face is 

most interesting one. She converses with 
much readiness, and possesses the rare charm 
of appearing interested in those she meets. 
More especially is this the case when she has it 
in her power to show kindness to others; her 
quick sympathies seem always ready to respond 
when she is able to relieve suffering. Sir Ep- 
WARD and Lady THORNTON have three or four 
children, the eldest of whom, a son, they placed 
at school in England during their recent visit 
there.—Madame Garcia is one of the women 
born to reign in society. ‘ She has the power of 
captivating those brought within the sphere of 
her influence to an extent rarely observed. It 
is not only her appearance that so takes posses- 
sion, though that is remarkable, but her brill- 
iant conversation, her cultivated manner, and 
her seductive way of saying the pleasantest 
things possible to you, make you, in the course 
of fifteen minutes’ conversation, one of her 
most ardent admirers. She is strikingly hand- 
some: has a commanding figure, though she is 
not taller than the average, large black eyes with 
great power of expression, a clear brune com- 
plexion, and fine teeth. She is a very intellect- 
ual woman, with a decidedly literary turn, and 
has published a novel, and, I believe, other 
books.—Madame FREYRE is a daughter of an 
ex-President of Colombia, South America, a 
highly accomplished woman, with attractive 
manners and face, and a fine musician.—Madame 
BorGEs is a woman of great refinement, prepos- 
sessing appearance, and dresses with taste in 
rich but well-selected toilettes.—Madame Suaza 
Logo is the daughter of a became: New York 
gentleman, Mr. ALLIEN. She met her husband 
and married him in Paris not a — ago. She 
had resided there some time prior to her mar- 
riage. Senor Logo belonged to the Portuguese 
legation in Paris before his appointment here. 
She is a blonde of stylish appearance, musical, 
and a fine conversationalist.—And such are the 
wives of the ministers from foreign parts. As 
for the dean of the corps, BLAcQUE Bey, he is a 
man of great independence, and utterly devoid 
of pretension. e is tail, handsome, and ro- 
ust, a fine vocalist and capital talker, and has 
been many years in the diplomatic service. In- 
stead of being a ‘regular old Turk,” he and his . 
wife are of Christian descent, and both are Ro- 
man Catholics. 
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forcing upon the minds of boys and girls that they are doomed to work as long as 

they live? ‘To a right-minded man there must occur much in favor of the slug- 

gard which he was too consistent a character to urge in his own defense. He 

was a sensible fellow, who was making the best of a wicked world. He was of the 

belief of those Oriental religionists who hold that man approaches nearest to per- 

fection in exact proportion to the profundity of his self-absorption and repose. He 

minded his own business, which is the surest way to make a fortune, and to avoid 

making mischief. All the great evil in the world is the cons:quence of the med- 
+. dling propensities of active creatures, {rom Alexander the Gi eat fool to the lowest 
village gossip. It is only busy men—men of whom Byron was thinking when he 
said that ‘quiet to quick bosoms is a hell”—who make all that disturbance which 
costs so much, and for which quiet peo- 
ple have to pay, whether they will or 
not. Nosuch charge can be advanced 
against men who model themselves on 
the sluggard, and who are sublimely in- 
different to all the ordinary and ex- 
traordinary objects of ambition. Lazy 
men, it must be ad- 
mitted, do not accom- 
plish much—they ac- 
complish nothing—in 
behalf of what is called 
‘the progress of the 
species;” but, on the 
other hand, they do not 
keep the world in hot 
water. There is no 
counting the graves 
that active men have 
dug. They are the sex- 
ton’s best supporters, 
and pass over to him 


Summer Hats for Girls and Boys from 3 to 12 Years old, 
Figs. 1-9. 
















































Fig. 1,.—Hart For Girt rrom 8 to 10 Years orp. This brown English 
straw hat is trimmed with brown velvet and brown feathers. Gray cretonne 
dress with paletot. Brown crépe de Chine cravat. 

Fig. 2.—Hart ror Girt From 7:To 9 Years oLp. . White Florentine straw 
hat, trimmed with bows and ends of black gros grain ribbon and a tuft of 
daisies. Blue foulard dress, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Swiss muslin, 
needle-work, and lace blouse with long sleevés. 

Fig. 3.—Hart ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS o“p.. White Neapolitan hat, 

: trimmed. with bows and ends 
of black gros grain ribbon and 
a tuft of wild flowers with long 
grasses. Set a row of black 
lace on the inside of the hat 
along the outer edge. Gray 
pongee skirt and over dress, 
trimmed with pinked 
and gathered ruffles of 
black silk. Belt and 
sash of the same ma- 
terial. White Swiss 
muslin, . needle-work, 
and lace blouse. 

Fig. 4.—Har For 
Boy From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. This hat 
is of yellow English 
straw, and is trimmed 
with black gros grain 7 
ribbon in the ; 
manner shown 
















































,. by the illus- the - flower 

S tration. Steel ; of mankind, 

S blue cloth a cutting off 
eens dak. 1.—Har ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. not merely * 


the best youth 
of their countries, ‘ 
but the hope of re- 
production. 

Had the slug- ;~ 
gard seen fit for a 
moment to depart 
from his character, 
he might have giv- 
en Solomon some 
tolerably cogent 
reasons for his de- 
votion to his bed 
and his love of slumber. But he was a wise man, and therefore he would not 
contend against the wisest of men, who was a king to boot. He 
might have argued that to get up and go to work would be to 
afford evidence that he was a wicked man, and was, in punish- 
ment for his sins, undergoing the common sentence. When our 
race fell through Adam’s fall, the 
offended Creator passed upon it 
the sentence of hard labor for life. 
All work, therefore, is evidence 
of demerit, and the less work a 
man does the more meritorious 
he must be. ‘This is the philos- 
ophy of the eight-hour move- 
ment. The lazier a man is, the 
better he is. His sentence isa 
light one. Hence the sluggard 
was a man of exemplary good- 
ness. He did nothing, and was 
as useless as if he had been born 
the master of a thousand slaves. 


med with black worsted braid. 
= White linen collar. 

Fig. 5.—Hart ror Girt FROM 
‘ £ 10 6 Years op. The trim- 
ming of this black Neapolitan 
hat consists of twisted and box- 
pleated bias strips and bows of 
: black gros grain. On the left 
+ side is a cluster of wild roses. 

Buff pongee skirt and Swiss mus- 

lin blouse. Bretelles, bows, and 

sash of brown silk. 

Fig. 6.—Hart ror Girt From 3 To 5 Years onp. This hat is of yellow Brussels 
straw; the trimming consists of loops and ends of black silk 
ribbon and a spray of flowers of different colors. Pink alpaca 
dress, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. White Swiss mus- 
lin blouse with embroidery. 

Fig. 7.—Hat ror Boy rrom 3 To 5 Years oxp. This 
brown straw hat is bound with brown 
velvet, and trimmed with brown vel- 
vet ribbon as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Plaid tartan suit and cambric 
blouse. 

Fig. 8.—Har ror Griru From 10 
To 12 Years orp. The trimming 
of this white Brussels straw hat con- 
sists of a wreath of flowers of differ- 
ent colors and black lace. Gray cash- 
mere dress with paletot, trimmed 
with silk in a darker shade. 

Fig. 9, — Hat 
FoR GIRL FROM 
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Big. 2.—Hat ror Girt From 7 19 9 Yuars orp. Fig. 3.—Har ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 





9 to 11 Years 
otp. This white 
Neapolitan — hat 
is trimmed. with 
black velvet rib- 
bon and roses. 
Figured foulard 
dress with peas- 
ant waist, trim- 
med with silk 
ruches, Belt . 
and sash of sim- * 
ilar silk. ‘Tuck- : 
ed Swiss muslin 
blouse, © finished: : 
in the neck with 
®& narrow edge. .:\ 
Narrow black vee ‘\ 
vet ribbon, tied 
at the back of 
the neck, with 
long ends. 
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Fig. 8.—Hart ror Girt From 10 ro 12 Yzars op. 
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Fig. 5.—Hat ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


characters, who has - 
been doing service for almost = 
thirty centuries—though no- - 
thing could be. more out of 
character than that he should 
do any thing—is the slug- 
oe of Solomon. In the 

ook of Proverbs the royal 
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Hebrew apostro- 
phizes the un- 
happy sluggard 
in good set - 
terms, and aft- 
er recommend- 
ing to him the 
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Fig. 7.—Hat ror Boy From 3:To 5 YEARS OLD. 









UNAPPRECIATED peding penersange to 
S the conclusion that, 

ae coe AN eS : though it is allowed, 
NE of the oldest of these =~ it is not enjoined. 


In countries where 
ants transact a large 
business they often 
encounter most dis- 
astrous failures, like 
other speculators. 
In Southern Africa 
they build what are 
called edifices, and 
which are more.de- 
serving of the name 
than are many of the 
abodes of men, for 
they are so large and 
so strong that they 


- example of that fussy little creature, the ant, | will bear the weight of many men on their summit. And 
: Which wasteth the summer-time, and even | what follows from all this outlay of labor? Why, that @ 
: that of autumn, in laboriously providing for a | the aard-vark, or earth-hog, tears a hole in the side of one 

= future that never may come, exclaims: ‘‘ How | of these hills, ‘‘breaking up the stony walls 


long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? when wilt | with perfect ease,” says Mr. Wood, ‘and scat- . 


thou arise out of thy sleep? Yet a little sleep, | tering dismay among the inmates. As the ants ee 
a little slumber, a little folding of the hands | run hither and thither in consternation, their 2% 
And has not the garden of the slug- | dwelling falling like a city shaken by an earth- 
gard, though for a very different reason, be- | quake, the author of all this misery flings its 
come as famous as the garden of Eden, or | slimy tongue among them, and sweeps them 
< that in which Diocletian cultivated cabbages | into his mouth by hundreds.” Such is the re- 
: for the market of Salona? Its broken walls, | ward of the ant’s industry when most skillfully 
y its crop of weeds, the cattle of the neighbors | and wonderfully exerted ; and as Solomon knew 
devouring the nothing which it raises—are | every thing, it is strange that he should have Z 
they not familiar to‘us all from our yout up- | had the face to fling the ant’s action into the 2 
ward through the teachings of those who throw | face of the sluggard, who, had he not been re- < 


tosleep.” 





clouds over the hopes of childhood by en- | strained by indolence and good-breeding, could Fig. 9.—Har ror Girt From 9 to 1] Years orp, 
> 





As to the ant, to which Solo- 


mon referred the 
sluggard, it might 
have been replied 
to his majesty that 
that active insect 
often has its labor 
for its pains, and 
nothing more; and 
that in a moment 
it often loses the 
fruits of long 
months, if not 
years, of energet- 
ic industry. ‘The 
hoofs of beasts and 
the feet of men 
crush thousands of 
ant-hills daily—a 
plain proof that in- 
dustry does not al- 
ways prosper, and 
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have put down the 
the type of most -working men, who 
malate largely, and go on swimmingly, mak- 
of Mammon’s muck, when along comes 
some sard-vark in the shape of a cunning spec- 
ulator, who sweeps it all away. ‘The sluggard 
has nothing of the kind to fear, for he has noth- 
ing to lose,, With him time is money, but in a 
very different sense from that of the proverb. 
He spends his*time as he goes, or, we should 
say, as he is carried along, for he is too wise to 
indulge in locomotion. So it was with the slug- 
gard of Solomon, who did not live to Ceclare that 
all is vanity.. He enjoyed the passing hour, and 
set a noble example to the sons of men, not one 
of whom would work if he could exist without 
having resort to the curse—a curse as old as the 
expulsion from Eden. The sluggard knew the 
bliss of repose, and might have cited Psalms 
against Proverbs —‘‘He giveth his beloved 
sleep”—had he deemed the matter one worthy 
of words and of the exertion implied in quota- 
tion. But he said nothing, calmly maintaining 
his principles by a speaking silence, and con- 
centrating all his energies on nothing. Like 
all genuinely lazy men, he was as incapable of 
thought as.of envy; but could he have thought 
about any thing, the story of the Seven Sleep- 
ers would have filled his mind; and could he 
have envied any body, it would have been that 
one of those sleepers who had the highest capaci- 
ty for sleeping without dreams, and who, there- 
fore, in the sluggard’s estimation, had a better 
claim to be considered a wise man than could 
have been advanced even by Solomon himself. 

Speaking ef the Seven Sleepers, I am afraid 
that we do not always “‘realize” the full force 
of the old legend in which these gentlemen figure, 
or repose, and which has always been a favorite 
with me because of the long, unbroken, deli- 
cious, dreamless slumber that is associated with 
it. Almost seventy thousand nights and as many 
days of sleep, with no getting up in the morning, 
no beds to make, no servants to tell you to turn 
out, no bills to pay for lodging! It is too much 
for the human mind calmly to contemplate in all 
its details and all its force, and hence the vague- 
ness with which the story and similar stories are 
generally mentioned. Past time is no time to 
us; pos | we lump together the ages that are 
gone as if they were necessarily closely associa- 
ted. Now the Seven Sleepers’ snooze lasted 
through 187 years; but their long night was so 
long ago that we do not understand how very 
long it lasted, or how very meritorious were 
those seven Ephesian youths who made them- 
selves friends of darkness when the pagan tyrant 
Decius had them walled up. 





THE DARK YOUNG MAN. 


LIVED with my old cousin, Chester Field, 

Esq.: I lived there because I had nowhere 
else to live, and he was my guardian. Now I 
live with my cousin Tom Field; but you don’t 
care about that. About the time of which I’m 
going to speak it pleased Providence to inflict 
an illness upon Mrs. Chester Field, and so the 
two went off to winter in Florida, after having 
held a council as to the propriety of leaving Ri 
and me in charge, and having decided in the af- 
firmative. : 

The path being clear, there was no one to ob- 
ject if we did exactly as we pleased, and accord- 
ingly we did. We had the nicest little dinners, 
the coziest little tea-parties, the most intoxi- 
cating little dances, that heart could wish. Of 
course this enjoyment of ours could have been 
considerably improved by the addition of the 
village youth; but it happened not to be their 
vacation, and there were few promising lads home 
from college; then the clergyman was an elder- 
ly person, and the medical student was engaged, 
and not to our taste; so that our teas and dances 
leaned on the slender support of Frank Rugby, 
Tom Field (who only now and then came home 
to the house of his cousin, where he had grown 


up), Rob Randolph, and one or two others, - 


which occasioned a great pulling of caps, and a 
jumble of girls dancing together to their utter 
confusion. Now you may readily imagine that 
in such a strait an eligible individual did not en- 
ter the little village and continue long unknown. 

“*Did you see that dark young man go by 
yesterday ?” asked Ri, as we ail sat in Delia Rug- 
by’s sitting-room, and her mother nodded in her 
easy-chair. : 

‘*What dark young man?” asked Delia, ab- 
sently. 

‘**Spanish-looking ?” said I. 

se No, not exactly.” 

‘** Brazilian?” asked Delia, getting a point 
more to the southerly. 

**No, indeed,” replied Ri: ‘‘ Brazilians al- 
ways put me in mind of yellow diamonds. I 
don’t know why; I never saw one. No, just 
dark and—and—perfectly splendid!” , 

**Oh, I know who it is,” said Delia. ‘*Pa 
saw him get off the stage yesterday, and his 
name is—let me see—a real nice name. Oh 
dear! Any way, he's stopping at the tavern.” 

“There! there!” cried Ri, starting up and 
gazing ont the window. ‘‘Isn’t that— No; 

es—yes, I declare that’s he! Now look ai 
im!” 

We a.’ obeyed her. 

‘* Well, what of him?” said Frank Rugby. 
‘*T know a xcore of fellows as good-lookitig.” 

‘Why, isn’t he remarkably distinguished ?” 

**Uncommouly.” 

** Looks like « prince in disguise.” 

‘‘Looks rather like a confidence man,” said 
Frank, returning to his paper. 

** Raoul Rossiter! That’s the name,” cried 
Delia, suddenly. 

*¢ Just out of a romance,” said Ri and I in the 
same breath. ‘* Do bring him over and introduce 
him, Frank.” 


argument. The. 





“Do,” said Delia; ‘‘ and we'll ask him to our 


frolic to-night.” 
And r Frank, who would have beggared 


himself for Ri’s smiles, dropped in at the tavern 
and made acquaintance with Raoul Rossiter ; 
and before the week was out he was on as fa- 
miliar footing with us as the other young men, 
whom we had known for years. He happened 
in at all unexpected hours, and made, himself 
so enchanting that we never wished him away. 
There was.that in his address that made con- 
straint or ennui an impossibility. Besides, I 
fancy that we were a great deal flattered by his 
very decided preference for our society, and flat- 
is always sweet in the mouth. At all the 
sociables he danced with Ri and me more than 
with the others. He contrived to sit between us 
at teas; he sent us wonderful West India sweet- 
meats, and confectionery that was like eating 
the crystallized perfume of rose and heliotrope. 
We had, of course, no shadow of doubt concern- 
ing him, for had he not shown Mr. Randolph 
letters from some of the most distinguished men 
of X——? And hadn’t Mr. Rugby known a 
Raoul Rossiter in college, who must have been 
the father of this particular Rossiter? He said 
that he had received a wound in hunting, from 
the effects of which he had never fully recover- 
ed; and as in the city he unavoidably led a gay 
life of late hours and late dinners, his physician 
had ordered him to the country for quiet and 
wholesome air and living. 
** As if the air wasn’t good enough for him 
any where!” said Frank, who was languishing 


| with jealousy on Ri’s account—very needlessly, 


as I believed. 

In the thick of it down came Tom Field to 
pass Sunday. He arrived Saturday night, and, 
as representative of the mistress of the house, I 
went out into the hall with some show of cor- 
diality to meet him and prepare his mind. He 
shook my hand in his absent way, as if he were 
thinking of something else, and glanced past me 
into the drawing-room, where Rossiter was bend- 
ing over Ri at the piano, and adding a rich tenor 
to her tremulous soprano. 

‘* Whom have we here ?” he asked, surveying 
the scene and stroking his mustache. ‘‘ The 
deuce—a stranger! I hoped to have a cozy 
evening with you.” 

‘*And I hope you will. Mr. Rossiter won’t 
interfere. I’m glad you have come: he is so 
agreeable I want you to know him.” 

‘* Indeed!” said Tom, favoring me with a pro- 
longed stare. ‘‘He’s as black as a thunder- 
cloud!” ‘Tom, you know, is a blonde. - 

‘*Yes; isn’t he splendid? We call him the 
‘dark young man.’” 

And then he went in, and behaved very well, 
considering. He was not over-cordial, to be 
sure, but when Rossiter had gone he owned that 
our ‘‘dark young man” was as handsome as the 
devil, whatever that may be, and had a way that 
was taking with girls, to say the least. 

‘*T suppose you’re both head and ears in love 
with the fellow,” he continued, crossly. 

“Oh no; can’t one admire without loving?” 
we disclaimed. 

“*Tt isn’t safe ; but it’s natural at your ages. 
Girls ought to be kept at school till theyre 
twenty-five, and their wits develop.” 

‘*Very complimentary, Sir!” said I, indig- 
nantly, not being nineteen. 

‘*Fiddlesticks! I mean that the man you 
would to-day you would not listen to at 
twenty-five.” 

‘* You give me credit for great sagacity. Take 
care you don’t marry an infant.” But Tom 
only stroked his mustache and whistled an air 
from ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” and said -night. 

I was up the next morning Barly to see that 
Tom had a warm breakfast before starting. 

“Don’t let your ‘dark young man’ run away 
with your wits—such as they are, or with Cous- 
in Chester’s spoons,” he said, putting on his over- 
coat. ‘*I may not be down for some time again,” 
and then he slammed the front-door, and ran for 
the stage. I was quite indignant, I assure you. 

“*T didn’t know that the lords of creation were 
capable of such small jealousies,” I said to Ri. 

Ri had gone sleigh-riding the next morning 
when Mr. Rossiter called, and we had the draw- 
ing-room all to ourselves, and I can’t tell you all 
the splendid things he said—Tom would have 
called them spooney—things that brought blush- 
es, and made one’s heart thrill for happiness: 
thoughts so well put, words so fitly chosen, that 
they conveyed no suspicion of flattery, enhanced 
as they were with the lingering sweetness of the 
voice, with glances that expressed more than the 
lips dared utter, with brief hesitations, and that 
lovely melancholy of his, making his smiles like 
sunshine after storms, and giving one the im- 
pression of a heart struggling gracefully to forget 
its sorrow, so appealing to the sensibilities of a 
young and romantic girl. 

How many walks and drives we had together 
later, over the country roads, into the green 
heart of winter woods, returning home, rosy and 
blissfully weary, to tea and toast in the little back- 
parlor before the open grate! He never ran up 
to X——— without remembering us, without bring- 
irig back some knickknack: aball of purple violets 
to swing in the arch, a nest of holly-wood boxes 
painted in wild flowers to remind us of spring- 
time, photographs of foreign splendors, and art 
journals that we loved. On his return he would 
remark, carelessly enough, ‘‘I met Mr. Van- 
rogue at the bank to-day,” or ‘‘I dined with 
Mr. Vogue,” or ‘‘I declined an invitation to 
Mrs. Grundy's ball for your sweet sakes.” 

As & matter of course, two inexperienced vil- 
lage girls were ready to fall down and adore 
such a hero in society, and I am not sure but 
we looked forward to the day when the Vogue 
doors would open to us, and the Grundy fiddles 
do us service. When I look back upon it I can 
not believe I was in love with Mr. Raoul Ros- 
siter; but there was the charm of novelty in his 








atmosphere, a flavor of romance in his bearing, 
added to the knowledge that-half the girls in 
— were courting his favor and es —. 
oreover, a very young person is dangerously 
flattered by her first lover, and Tom had never 
said a soft thing to me in his life—whatever he 
bes ey thought! Pac: 
ell, affairs went on after this style for some 
weeks, when I discovered that I was growing 
jealous of Ri—jealous if he danced too often with 
her, if he leaned over the tall back of her chair 
and chatted confidentially. I know there are 
some who believe that jealousy is a test of love, 
but Ido not. I never was jealous of Tom in my 
life. It's a test of vanity and self-love, I ad- 
mit, and I had a supply of these attributes in 
those days, prime quality. I think Mr. Rossiter 
must have observed that his attentions to Ri an- 
noyed me; for, later, he treated her with perfect 
civility when in my presence, but also with en- 
tire indifference. Now I was fond of Ri. She 
might wear my trinkets, my gowns, my laces, or 
any thing that was mine; but when it came to 
my lovers I rebelled. 

One day the conversation fell upon jewels, and 
I wish you could have heard the fine fancies he 
had about them: he was like the girl in the 
fairy tale who talked pearls and rubies ; so noth- 
ing would do but I must show him my emerald 
necklace that descended to me from I don’t 
know how many great-grandmothers, bless their 
hearts! As famous as that necklace which 

“ Undine, with trembling hand. 
Snatched from the wave for Hildebrande.” 

It came originally from Venice, had been pre- 
sented at court, been shipwrecked, and had seen a 
great deal of life, no doubt. ‘It’s my only heir- 
loom,” I said. ‘* Cousin Chester thinks it would 
be better converted into railway stock and pay- 
ing dividends. He hasn’t any regard for dusty 
heir-looms, as he calls them: they remind -him 
too strongly of mortality. But I like to think 
of all this necklace has survived. Just consider 
how many times it has capered through ‘ Lady 
Washington’s Reel,’ how much love-making it 
has witnessed, how it has trembled with every 
beat of hearts that beat no more!” 

‘*Dear me!” said Ri, “ you are getting pa- 
thetic: handkerchiefs out!” 

And then we all laughed; and Rossiter took 
it in his slender hands just as you’ve seen a mu- 
sician handle his favorite violin, and, leaning 
slightly forward, placed it upon my neck. Ina 
moment the whole coil was slipping and shim- 
mering downward across the folds of my gown, 
like a green and gold serpent, when he caught it 
before reaching the floor. 

‘* Ah!” he said ; ‘‘ when you drop a jewel, they 
say, you lose a friend. How is this? the clasp 
broken ?” ; 

**'That happened years ago,” I answered. ‘It 
has never been worn since grandmother Heath- 
erleigh’s day, you see; she wore it to Lady Some- 
body’s ball, when she was abroad, and just step- 
ping from the door to the carriage a stealthy 
hand reached out of the darkness and*snatched 
at it. The thief only succeeded in breaking the 
clasp.” 

** And you—you never wear it ?” 

‘*Never. We have no suitable occasions here. 
Tom says I must wear it to the county ball, and 
he will take me.” 

** And that takes place?” 

‘*Next month. Dear me! I must send it to 
Tom immediately and have the fastening re- 
re Won’t it be lovely with white tulle, 

I can see Mr. Rossiter now, where he stood 
in the bay-window, his dark, handsome face with 
its rich coloring, its intense browns and vivid 
reds; his silken mustache, that the light touched 
and enriched, curled just enough to look fine with- 
out appearing finical, and a broad sunbeam strik- 
ing sparks from his eyes and slanting across the 
jewels in his hands, that seemed to hold the lus- 
tre of the sea-wave, the green magnificence of 
centuries of summers, and to speak of cool wood- 
land places, of clear brooks sliding over rushy 
beds beneath June skies, of the first warm breath 
of spring that coaxes the crocus from its grave 
and burnishes the hedges with leaf and blossom. 
Then Mr. Rossiter made a movement, and the 
sun forsook him and fell like a loving hand ac- 
cross Ri’s shoulder, and entangled itself in her 
web of shining hair, till each separate filament 
was a weft of red gold. I remember wondering 
at the time if it was the sun in her eyes that made 
the lids drop and the color deepen in Ri’s cheek. 
Could it have been any glance of Rossiter’s that 
stirred the biood at its source? I never once 
dreamed of such a thing. 

‘*T shall run down to X—— to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Rossiter, after a pause; ‘‘ permit me the 
pleasure of being of service to you. Allow me 
to carry your necklace, not to the jeweler—that 
is too much to ask—but to Mr. Field, your 
cousin.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Rossiter! Will you?” I cried. 
** Will you be bothered with it? You are so 
kind! You see, I forgot to give it to Tom 
when he was here last, and there are no ex- 
presses between here and X: , and one hes- 
itates to trust such a valuable to uncertain con- 
veyance, and Tom may not come again till it’s 
too late. Oh, you'll oblige me so much!” 

‘“*T will give you a receipt for it,” said he, 
shutting the case with a snap, and taking out his 
pencil. 

‘** What nonsense!” said Ri. 

“Oh, not at all. Howdo you know that I am 
trustworthy ?” he laughed. 

‘* By intuition.” And then we all had our 
little jokes, while he wrote his receipt and gave 
it to me. ; 

I*came across it not long ago, among other 
worthless things, yellow as guineas, and showed 
it to Tom; and Tom laughed and wondered 
how*I could have been so green as to fancy 
it of service, supposing Raoul Rossiter had 








chosen to abscond with my jewels. “It’s a 
pretty beginning toward your collection of famous 
autographs,” said he. - en 

Mr. Rossiter was absent a few days, and in 
the interval I received a letter from Tom, saying 
that the. necklace had arrived safely, and he 
would bring it when he came to attend the county 
ball; adding, ‘Mr. Rossiter improves on ac- 
quaintance, and—well, I should be willing to 
sacrifice a great deal for your happiness.” [ 
don’t know why I was so angry with Tom for 
that clause, unless it seemed as if he were re- 
signing me too willingly, though Heaven knows . 
he had never made any claim. Perhaps it was 
the saving clause, however, that made me hesi- 
tate when Mr. Rossiter proposed, as he did some- 
what later. Marry and go away from Tom and 
all his interests? How could I ever have thought 
of such a thing? Suddenly I understood that all 
my happiness in life depended upon Tom—that 
his home-comings were the grand crises of my 
existence! Marry any one else? No, I thank 
you, Mr. Rossiter ! 

Mr. Rossiter did not tear himself away in- 
stantly ; he staid a while, and made a pretense of 
urging his suit, and finally said heshould return 
in the summer. 

The time drew near for the county ball, and 
all the world was in a flutter of expectation. One 
day when a crowd of our friends were together 
talking over toilettes, some one said: : 

‘* What a pity Mr. Rossiter didn’t stay for it! 
Dear me, how we were all carried away with him, 
but none of us were lucky enough to attract 
him!? - 5 

‘* And yet we aren’t bad-looking,” said Delia, 
tying her bonnet before the glass; and glancing 
at Ri, I surprised a smile coruscating across her 
face like lightning. Was it a smile of triumph? 

The day of the ball Ri pleaded headache, and 
declared her inability to go; and just as I was 
sitting down to a cup of tea alone the door 
opened, and in walked Tom. 

**Oh, Tom,” I cried, “I was afraid you’d for- 
gotten! Have you brought my necklace ?” 

“I’ve brought the necklace,” he answered, 
moving to the fire. ‘‘ Allalone? You ought to 
be glad to see me.” 

**Oh, Ton® I am!” 

‘* Not so glad as if I were Raoul Rossiter?” 
with a grim smile. 

**T wouldn’t give a farthing to see Raoul Ros- 
siter, in comparison!” And then I was so con- 
fused with my confession that I poured the tea 
into the sugar-bowl. Tom came and bent over 
my chair just at that moment. ‘‘ Thank you,” 
he said; ‘‘but you needn’t blush so about it. 
What a nice housekeeper you make! Will you 
come and keep house with me, darling ?” 

**Oh, Tom! Do you really want me?” 

‘*T want you so much that I never dared ask 
before, for fear you would say no!” 

**You might have known that I shouldn’t!” 

And then—why, then we finished our tea! 

‘* Here is your necklace,” said Tom, later, as 
I was going to dress for the ball; ‘‘but you 
don’t mean to wear such gewgaws ?” 

‘‘Not wear my emeralds, Tom? What do 
you mean ?” 

‘Did you send your emeralds to me by Mr. 
Rossiter, dear ?” 

‘*Certainly; I haven’t any others. You ac- 
knowledged them, too. Come, don’t tease, 
Tom! ‘There must be some mistake.” 

‘*T’m afraid so. Mr. Rossiter left a case con- 
taining a necklace at my office, with your note. 
I carried it into Gemm & Agate’s to have the 
clasp repaired, and they surprised me with the 
assurance that your ancestral emeralds were— 
green glass! Eh, Ri, is that you? Head bet- 
ter | abd . 


“¢ Do—do you think—did Raoul—do you mean 
to say that Mr. Rossiter has stolen them?” I 


asped. 

‘*T haven’t said any thing about it, love; I 
leave you to draw your own conclusions. Cer- 
tainly a remarkable transformation has taken 
place in them, you will allow. Don’t you think 
so, Ri? Morse Agate remembered the neck- 
lace perfectly, because Cousin Chester Field car- 
ried it into the store on one occasion to discover 
its value, and stormed considerably about so 
much money lying idle. Morse Agate said he 
would take his oath they were emeralds then ; 
now they are genuine glass. Ri, what’s the 
matter? Were you very much attached to the 
jewels?” But Ri had fainted quite away. 

. We did not go to the county ball that evening. 
Ri was delirious with fever before morning; and 
it all came out in her ravings how she had planned 
to elope with Rossiter that very night while we 
were at the ball, how she was to take carriage to 
the nearest station, and meet and marry him at 
X——. It was pitiful to hear; but all the same 
I believe he meant to play her false. Of course 
we sent for Cousin Chester and his wife at once ; 
but Ri was able to sit up before they arrived, and 
begged us to say nothing about Mr. Rossiter. 
And as for the jewels, they were my own, and 
Cousin Chester would only storm about them, 
while Tom could just as well take measures for 
their recovery. But do what he pleased, Tom 
could find no trace of the ‘dark young man :’ the 
distinguished men whose letters he had exhibited 
had never heard of him; and finally the matter 
was left in the hands of the police, and there it 
rested. Gradually Ri recovered from the shock, 
and began to look with favor upon Frank Rug- 
by’s devotion, and both our weddings were ar- 
ranged for the same day. 

I remember that when my toilette was com- 
plete Ri whi ‘*What a pity you haven’t 
your emeralds! I feel as if I were to blame!” 
and that Cousin Chester turned very red in the 
face, and fumbled in his pockets for something, 
and cleared his throat, and stammered a 
deal, while he said: ‘* My dear girl, I resign my 
guardianship of you into Tom’s hands; and I 
don’t know as either of you will approve of all 
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my measures. If I had allowed things to keep: 


in the old ruts, your income wouldn’t have been 
above a thousand a year to-day; but you see—I 
might as well confess, I suppose—there was a 
capital chance for investment, sure to double and 
treble your money before you could say Jack 
Robinson, and—well—there were the emeralds 
lying idle, and I'll be blessed if I didn’t pawn 
your heir-loom six years ago, get a jeweler to fill 
the settings with colored crystals, and invest the 
money in the Fortunatus Mining Company, and 
now you're as rich as Croesus, though it was ter- 
ribly risky, and cost me many a good night's 
sleep. And here are the emeralds safe and sound, 
thank goodness!” and he held a pariire of jewels 
before my eyes. 

What could I say? When does money come 
amiss? Besides, Tom was young and strug- 
gling for a foot-hold in the law. And Cousin 
Chester had meant it for the best—only there 
was Mr. Rossiter ! 

‘¢T feel as if we ought to beg his pardon.” 

‘¢ Very well,” said Tom, ‘‘only find him first. 
Without doubt he was a fortune-hunting ad- 
venturer, if nothing worse.” 

Sonie years have passed since then, and I 
don’t believe that Mrs. Rugby has ever regretted 
Mr. Rossiter. 

‘“‘ By-the-way,” said Tom, the other day at 
dinner, “‘they sentenced a handsome fellow at 
court last week to twenty years: he'll be a gray- 
head when he sees Broadway again.” 

“ Poor man!” saidI; ‘‘ how could they?) And 
his poor wife!” 

‘She would be poor indeed, if he had one. 
We may thank Cousin Chester for Ri’s escape. 
The convict was your ‘dark young man!” 





APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Ou, the glory of the blossoms! 
Apple blossoms pink and white ; 

Snowy in the. gloaming shadows, 
Rosy in the morning light! 


Now the trees, all gnarled and hoary, 
Garbed in mosses sombre-hued, 

Crown their age with festal garlands, 
Hailing May with life renewed. 


Every where—in vale or upland— 
Laughing at our fickle skies, 
Bursting forth for lord and cotter, 
Apple blossoms greet our eyes. 


Alice, pensive in her pleasure ; 
Annie, with her archer smile, 
Weaving fancies with her flowers, 
Pure as they from smirch or guile; 


Or toward my window glancing, 
Snowy flakes in handfuls fling, 

And with beck’ning finger bid me 
Come and taste the breath of spring. 


Haply as they, loitering, listen _ 
While some lark soars high and light, 
Dream they how from out the home-nest 
They, too, shall ere long take flight. 


Drawn thence by that love whose castles 
Each of us has helped to build; 

Painting all our airy fabrics 
Rainbow-tinted, pleasure-filled. 


Shall I dim their dreams with bodings 
Of the hours for all in store, 

When the spring of life has vanished, 
And the clouds creep darkling o’er? 


Nay; for rather would I borrow 
From the teachings of the May 

Deeper faith in Him who gives us 
Strength for every coming day ; 


Rather hope-my treasured blossoms, 
Like the blooms that grace the tree, 
Into golden fruit may ripen 
Sound at heart, and canker-free. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPonveEnT. | 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


yy état des lieux is a most important prelim- 
inary to. the signing of a lease in Paris, and 
one which it behooves nobody to neglect, if they 
wish to avoid endless surprises of a disagreeable 
nature, such as stoves that won’t draw, water 
Pipes that won’t flow, gas pipes that won’t work, 
or that are not air-tight, cracked hearth-stones, 
Stained boards, ete., all of which painful dis- 
coveries, if not made before you take possession 
of the apartment, will entail a great deal of ex- 
pense and annoyance, and inconvenience of vari- 
ous kinds. Many of these pleasant little sur- 
prises were in store for our poor friend Mrs. 
X—.,, in whose troubles I am anxious to inter- 
est you, not merely for the sake of obtaining for 
her the solace of sympathy, which is always a 
boon in trouble, but also for your own future 
guidance, In this sense one may without cruel- 
ty adopt La Rochefoucauld’s cynical maxim, 

There is always a certain consolation in the 
misfortunes of a friend.” It is, no doubt, a great 
mercy to get our experience done by proxy, 
though few among us are wise enough to profit 
by this sort of vicarious apprenticeship. © Mrs. 
X— might have saved herself a vast deal of 
worry and money if she had taken an état des 
lieux ; but to do this she should have consulted 
Some French person; and, indeed, it is not at 
all improbable that if some sensible Parisian 
ménagére had given her the advice, she would 
have laughed at it as one of those ** crotchety 
French ways people have in this country.” Howe 
ever, she could not reproach herself with having 
Tejected the good advice, seoing that she never 





got it. Be wiser when your turn comes to fur- 
nish a house in Paris. Before any furniture is 
sent in go round the house and have an exact 
** state of the premises,” or état des lieux, as they 
call it, taken up by a person who kndws what 
it means. An agent or his clerk, or any intelli- 
gent man who may come under the head of that 
vague and comprehensive term, hommes d’uf- 
Jares, in Paris will answer the purpose. Go 
about this ceremony as diligently and as minute- 
ly as if you were follgwing Diogenes in his 
search after the honest’man; peep into every 
hole and corner; be especially observant of the 
fire-places and their surroundings ; see that there 
is not the slightest crack or flaw in the shape of 
chips or stains on the marble of the hearth, or 
in the china or metal under the manteél-piece 
round the fire, or in the mantel-piece itself. When 
you are leaving the apartment any thing of 
this sort will be brought against you, and make a 
very heavy item in the list of dégdts, unless pre- 
viously certified to as having been done when 
you took possession. Have a fire lighted in 
the various rooms to see whether the chimneys 
smoke. Paris chimneys are addicted to smok- 
ing, and unless you have the drawback reme- 
died before you enter the house you run a great 
risk of having to wait a long time, if eventually 
you do get it done. At any rate, if you have it 
certified beforehand that the drawback exists, it 
gives you a handle over the landlord, and if he 
drivés you to extremities, you can either break 
your lease or force him to have the nuisance re- 
moved. A case in point occurred three winters 
ago to & family who took an apartment in the 
Avenue Joséphine (oh, what a deal I shall have 
to say to you about that Avenue Joséphine, you 
dreadful Americans!). They neglected this sim- 
ple precaution of trying their chimneys before 
entering the house; and when the first winter 
fives* were lighted they were actually driven out 
of it under pain of being blinded and suffocated, 
or frozen into rheumatic paralysis by living day 
and night with every window and door wide 
open. ‘They could neither break their lease nor 
force the landlord to do any thing, although it 
is probable that if they went to law they would 
have gained their suit against him, but this 
would have cost as much money as the terms of 
their three years’ lease. Meantime when the wind 
was in certain points they were driven out of the 
house by the dense volumes of smoke that rolled 
from every chimney, and obliged to take refuge 
in a hotel till the wind changed. As soon as 
their lease expired—it was, luckily, a three-six- 
nine one, which left them free at the expiration 
of the first term of three years—the landlord 
came to his senses, and offered to arrange the 
chimneys, which, owing to some fundamental 
mistake of the architect’s, was a very long arid 
expensive affair, involving the entire rebuilding 


of them. Five francs’ worth of wood burned in - 


time would have proved this to the tenants, and 
saved them three years’ misery and inconven- 
ience, and, what is more important, wear and 
tear on their nerves and temper. 

I spoke of boards. Look well to see that 
there are no stains of oil. French servants have 
a trick of letting lamps fall, filling them to over- 
flowing, or carelessly letting the oil run down 
when they are pouring it in; and when it falls 
upon the bare boards, or soaks to them through 
the carpet, it is simply impossible to get it out. 
There is nothing for it but to take up the boards 
and put down new ones—a very troublesome and 
rather expensive process. See that none of 
your predecessors’ sins in this line are left un- 
heeded, to be visited on your head when your 
day of reckoning comes. 

Look to the water pipes; have them visited 
by some one who can tell you whether or not 
they are in proper order. You will find it dis- 
tressing to see the water squirting out unex- 
pectedly in the middle of the antechamber wall 
some day and administering compulsory bap- 
tism to one of your guests, who happens to be 
passing just as the freak takes it, or to have the 
cook rush in and tell you that the kitchen is 
deluged, and that the people down stairs are 
being flooded by your pipes, and that if you 
don’t stop them forthwith they will send for the 
commissaire de police to come and make a pro- 
cés verbal, and have you summoned and fined 
for all the damages. 

Look to the gas-fittings. Try them; and if 
there be the least flaw any where, have it set 
down, and insist on its being remedied before you 
enter the house. ‘Take no promises. ‘lhe say- 
ing that promises are made to be broken, like 
pie-crusts, applies especially to French landlords. 

Examine the walls to see that there are no 
nail holes left in them by the outgoing tenant 
that will be set down against you by-and-by. I 
may mention, en passant, that on leaving an 
apartment you must either leave in the nails or 
stop up the holes. In most cases people leave 
their nails behind them ; but if you should hap- 
pen to have any curiously fashioned ones, fancy 
crooks for pictures, etc., that you do not like to 
part with, have them carefully drawn out, so as 
not to tear away the plaster, and then get in a 
painter to stop up the holes and paint or paper 
them over. In nine cases out of ten this opera- 
tion disfigures the wall considerably more than 
the hole would, making little patches of fresh 
color on walls that are faded and discolored ; 
but that is no concern of yours, That concerns 
the law and the landlord ; your business is to 
obey the one and keep out of the fangs of the 
other. 

Now you know what an état des liewx means ; 
and I hope for your own sake you will profit by 
the information. You will have two copies of 
it made, one for the landlord and the other for 
yourself. The landlord, if he isa plain man—as 
many of them are in Paris since the Haussmann 
reign tempted working-men and servants grown 
rich to invest in a house—will probably make the 
inspection with you himself; if not, he will send 





some confidential man of his own to represent 
him. If the house be a new one, and has nev- 
er before been inhabited, and you have a pre- 
dilection for rheumatism, which prospers mostly 
in damp and moisture, and feel disposed to dry 
his walls for him, you will dispense with some 
of the foregoing minutiw when taking up the 
état des lieux: there will be no stains to testify 


to, nor holes in the walls, nor battered stoves ;. 


but I still would impress upon you most emphat- 
ically the advisability of trying the chimneys, 
and looking closely into the water and gas ar- 
rangements. Comet. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N these days, when science has annihilated 
distance, we are erm om as it were, to the 
very foot of the excited and fiery Vesuvius. 
Although before this paragraph meets the read- 
er’s a some new phase of the eruption may 
have been reported with lightning speed, for 
days past each pgp ha paper has made known 
to us the exact condition of the blazing crater 
which has been sending forth its deadly vol- 
umes of ashes, smoke, and liquid fire. This 
resent eruption of the great fire cone of the 
editerranean—the most violent which has oc- 
curred for many years—brings to mind vivid 
ona rae of that terrible convulsion in the 
year 79. The pictures of the burning, belching 
mountain drawn by Bulwer in his ‘Last Days 
of Pompeii’’—and those of veritable history are 
equally graphic—give some idea of the grandeur 
and horror of the scene which has lately been 
witnessed from Naples and pate, towns. 
An awful tragedy was that which buried the ill- 
fated cities, though commencing only with a 
“pale, meteoric, vivid light’? that shot from 
the summit of Vesuvius—* trembled an instant, 
and was gone.” But soon, according to his- 
tory, a vast vapor came shooting from the cra- 
ter in the form of a “gigantic pine-tree, the 
trunk blackness, the branches fire—a fire that 
shifted and wavered in its hues with every mo- 
ment, now fiercely luminous, now a dull and 
dying red, that again blazed terrifically forth 
with intolerable glare.”? Then the earth shook, 
walls trembled, the crash of falling roofs was 
heard; an instant more, and the mountain- 
cloud seemed to roll toward the once gay Pom- 
peii, dark and rapid like a river, casting forth 
from its bosom showers of ashes mixed with 
vast fragments of burning stone. ‘Over the 
crushing vines, over the desolate streets, over 
the amphitheatre itself, where thousands upon 
thousands were gathered, far and wide, with 
many a mighty splash in the agitated sea, fell 
that awful shower!” Such a terrible eruption 
as that which destroyed Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum may never again occur; but while towns 
and villages continue to be built at the base and 
upon the very sides of this fiery monster, so 
long will periodical desolation and terror visit 
the inhabitants. 





Victor Hugo is less generally known as an 
artist than as-a writer of prose and poetry. Nev- 
ertheless, his drawings are worthy ofnote. They 
are, like his writings, startling in conception, 
picturing strange, weird scenes. A collection 
of fifty of his best sketches is shortly to be is- 
sued in the form of an album. 





According to report there is in the University 
of Michigan a lady collegian who has excelled 
all the male students in the mathematics of the 
course, and has finally solved a ‘‘ problem” that 
had been ‘‘given up”’ by the graduating classes 
for many years! hat the “problem” is re- 
port sayeth not—whether it be a mathematical 
or a social one. 





The claimant of the Tichborne estate having 
been liberated on bail, coolly asks his friends 
for four thousand additional pounds to enable 
him to continue the contest for the possession 
of the property. 


Butter ought to be cheaper in our markets, 
now that California sends supplies to us. The 
first consignment of butter ever received in 
New York from the Pacific States recently ar- 
rived—20,328 pounds—presenting a most attract- 
= appearance, neat and yellow and of delicate 

avon. ¢° 





Strange that parents can not learn—what it 
would seem that natural affection and sympa- 
thy would teach them—that it is not only cruel 
but dangerous to expose a child to the influ- 
ence of extreme fear. It matters little whether 
the fear springs from a real or an imaginary 
cause. Not long ago a father and mother in De- 
troit left their four-year-old son alone one even- 
ing. The child begged to be taken with them, 
saying he was afraid of bears and wolves. He 
screamed violently when they left the house, 
and on their return they found him insane. It 
is feared that he will be an idiot for life. 





Oysters are said to be in their perfection—for 
eating—when from five to seven years old. The 
age is ascertained by counting the successive 
layers or plates overlapping each other, of which 
an oyster shell iscomposed. These are technic- 
ally termed ‘‘shoots,”’ and each of them marks 
a year’s growth. Up to the time of the matu- 
rity of the oyster, these shoots are regular and 
successive, but after that time they become ir- 
regular and are piled one over the other, so that 
the shell becomes more and more thickened and 
bulky. 





A new line of steamers will ply between New 
York and Providence this summer, touching at 
Newport both ways. This will be a good thing 
for Newport, as well as for lovers of that famous 
summer resort. A new feature connected with 
Newport’s summer season this year is the es- 
tablishment in New York of agencies for the va- 
rious hotels there. Offices have been opened 
here, where all desired information relative to 
hotels, rooms, cottages, etc., may be obtained 
upon inquiry. 





During the illness of the Prince of Wales a ro- 
bust young man was noticed as being always at 
Sandringham. He was even admitted to the pa- 
tient’s bedside, and the Prince appeared to be 
deeply attached tohim. Every body was puzzled 
at the presence of this stranger, whose name and 





position were not generally known. However, 
all has since been discovered, and here is the 
enigma explained. In 1855, during the stay of 
the royal family in the Isle of Wight, the Prince 
of Wales kicked over a basket of shells which a 
boy was —, The boy, red with rage, 
dared his Royal Highness to “do it again” 
and he would see what he would get. The 
Prince did do it again, and the boy thereupon 
landed his fist upon his Royal Highness’s nose, 
giving him a pair of black eyes. The Quen, on 
seeing the Prince, insisted upon knowing the 
truth. ‘You have only got what you deserve,” 
said her Majesty; ‘(and were you not already 
sufficiently punished, I would punish you my- 
self. I hope you will always be served in the 
same way when you are guilty of such con- 
duct.” he Queen tlien sent for the boy's 
parents and offered to bring him up. The par- 
ents consented; the boy has grown up with the 
Prince of Wales, and is now treated as his foster- 
brother. Such is the current story. 





The sensation experienced in a California 
earthquake is described by a recent writer as the 
same as that felt when one is on a street-car, 
and it runs off the track and is dragged along 
over the cobble-stones. 





One of the most remarkable sales ever wit- 
nessed in Great Britain recently took place in 
the Waverley Market, Edinburgh. Wombwell’s 
Royal Menagerie was disposed of at auction, and 
the collection of wild beasts, birds, and reptiles 
which for four generations has delighted the 
youth of the United Kingdom is scattered. 

he original proprietor, George Wombwell, was 
born in 1777, and commenced a showman’s life 
by the successful exhibition of a pair of boa- 
constrictors, and finally possessed one of the 
largest menageries in the world. 





Every new nostrum must have its day. The 
day of cundurango seems to be about over. It 
is now stated that the London Chemical Society, 
having determined to give it a thorough trial, 
for months treated the patients in the cancer 
wards of the Middlesex Hospital with the differ- 
ent preparations from the root. The board now 
declares that the drug has no possible effect 
whatever on cancer, not one single instance of 
improvement having been observed in the cases 
treated. 





Pins have been thought to be a comparatively 
modern invention; but the Court Journal says 
that a collection of twenty-five well-made pins 
has beer found in the subterranean vaults of 
Thebes—showing that the modern pin is only a 
reinvention. 





Tooth - picks —small though they be when 
considered singly—use up a Dg quantity of 
wood in the aggregate. ver one hundred 
cords of poplar wood have been hauled for the 
use of the tooth-pick factory this season in Can- 
ton, Maine. How many machines the factory 
contains we know not, but we have seen it 
stated that each machine makes five thousand 
tooth-picks a minute. 





There is a —_ rush to Europe this spring 5 
in fact, it is difficult to secure passages in any 
of the out-bound steamers. Although there are 
several excellent lines, there seems an opening 
for more. A new line of iron steamships from 
Philadelphia to Liverpool will soon commence 
regular trips, and then will beseen the novel spec- 
taclein American waters of the launch ofan Amer- 
ican iron steamship, built of American materials, 
owned by American capital, and to be manned 
by American seamen. The four steamers of this 
line are to be named the Pennsylvania, the Ohio, 
the Indiana, and the Illinois. The steamers of 
the Inman line are named after cities, the White 
Star line after oceans and seas, the National line 
after nations, the Williams & Guion after Ameri- 
can States, the Cunard after islands and colo- 
nies, and the French line after eminent men. 





Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Année Terrible,’’ which has 
just been published, is divided into twelve 
cantos, commencing with Sedan and termina- 
ting with the events of July, 1871. 





Old shoes have their uses—a fact which few 
persons realize as they throw cast-off foot-cov- 
erings into the ash-barrel. What does become 
of all the old boots and shoes? Many of them 
are cut into small pieces and put into chloride 
of sulphur for a few days. ‘This makes the 
leather hard and brittle; and after it has been 
washed and thoroughly dried it is ground to 

owder and mixed with a sort of gum or glue. 
ft is then pressed into moulds, and buttons, 
combs, knife-handles, and similar articles are 
the result. So much for old shoes. 





There recently died in St. Louis a Mrs, 
«Brooks, who, with a bodily frame of medium 
size, had accumulated flesh until she weighed 
between 900 and 1000 pounds. No coffin could 
be found ready made large enough for her body, 
and it was impossible for seven men to lift her. 
She died at the age of fifty-one years. 





A little Maine boy who has been brought up 
to speak with politeness is also fond of ** cook- 
ies.?’? One day, having eaten the one given him, 
he asked for another, and was answered “ No.’’ 
Surprised at the curtness of the response, he 
said, sternly, ‘‘ Mamma, you must not say ‘* No,” 
but “ Yes, Bir” We hope he got the cake. 





Before the war in France many artists might 
have been seen any day in the galleries of the 
Luxembourg or the Louvre, whose prosaic busi- 
ness was to reproduce the masterpieces for fixed 
sums of money. It was not an enthusiasm with 
them; # was simply their bread-and-butter. The 
demand for the productions of skillful hands was 


great, and they earned a comfortable ae The . 
e 


war scattered workers and buyers. But gov- 
ernment had hidden away the great masterpieces, 
and now they have been hung in their old places, 
and once more the copyists are busy. The ‘‘ Mar- 
riage at Cana ef Galilee” and the ‘ Feast at the 
House of Simon the Pharisee,’’ by Veronese ; 
the ‘“‘ Young Woman at her Toilette,” by Titian ; 
the Virgin, St. Elizabeth, the infant Christ, and 
the young St. John, by Raphael; the ‘‘ Assump- 
tion,” by Murillo, and numerous other pieces, 
which are the glory of the Louyre, were placed 
beyond the perils of warfare. 
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MAY-DEW MORNING. 


Dawnyine purple and red, 
Morning pearly and gray; 

Oh, but the lark sang overhead, 
And it lacked an hour of day! 


Wave and wave on wave, 
So ebbed away the night; 
The sudden sun its glory gave, 
And all the world was light. 
The meadows, flashing dew, 

Each a jeweled plain ; 
And all the forest branches through 
There glittered rainbow-rain, 

Upon a land impearled 
The shining morning broke ; 

And beauty to an Orient world 
Of glow and gleam awoke. 

Forth, while the freshening breeze 
Tangled the loosened curls ; 

Forth through the diamond-dripping trees 
Sallied the laughing girls. 
r the joyous bands 

mee oll to begin, 

To sec the dew with rosy hands 
‘And dip the face therein. 

Sacred this May-dew rite 
The damsels love to share: 

That makes the brightest eye more bright, 
The fairest cheek more fair. 


And oh, their ringing mirth, 
Their voices fluting sweet— 
Youth’s joy in all the joy of earth, 
And heart for all things meet! 
Sweet May-day, May-dew morn, 
Its charms it ne’er can lose; 
While in its hours of beauty born 
Beauty itself renews. 





THE PEERESSES’ GALLERY IN 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
See illustration on double page. 


a may seem far fetched to unite in thought 
the lovely groups the artist has portrayed 
with barbarous times and savage warfare, un- 
softened either by Christianity or chivalry; yet 
we must remind our readers that the fair ladies 
who appear in our sketch (taken at the opening 
of Parliament) station themselves in the Upper 
House under rights acquired before the Norman 
conquest, before even the English conquest of 
the country, for they seat themselves in this 
gallery as the daughters of marquises and earls, 
who are the traditional representatives of ‘‘ Eal- 
dormen,” who lorded it, centuries ago, in the 
plains of Germany, or of ‘‘ Markgrafen,” who 
fought along the marshes of Frisia and defended 
frontier lines upon the banks of the Elbe. 

And besideg a qualitication based on such 
prehistoric: influences, the keen interest English 
women invariably have taken in public affairs 


entitles these ladies to their presence in this 


great deliberative assembly. ‘The Peers wisely 
respect this undoubted right. Being well read 
in historg, they know how a brilliant galaxy of 
grace and beauty, that still lives to us on the 
canvas of Reynolds and Gainsborough, glittered 
round Westminster Hall at the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings; and how, on a more tragi¢ 
occasion, when the great Earl of Strafford stood 
at that bar, ‘‘it seemed a very pleasant object 
to see so many Sempronias (all the court ladies 
filling the galleries at the tryal) discoursing upon 
the grounds of law and state.” 

Heedless of this national and natural instinct, 
the unwise Commons now for about a century 
have exiled from their place in Parliament ‘‘ that 
very pleasant object.” Yet not without full 
warning of their folly, for the ladies knew what 
was good for the state as well as for themselves ; 
and on that sad occasion, February 2, 1778, 
when they were finally driven from the front 
galleries of the House of Commons, they battled 
for their privileges and interrupted the business 
of the empire during two whole hours, 

Nor has that indignant protest then made by 
the Duchess of Devonshire, and by the company 


. of sixty gallant ladies whom she headed in that 


attack, rested unfulfilled. For what.is the re- 
sult of that uncourteous exclusion? ‘The crusade 
of ‘* woman’s rights,” the cry which women are 
raising for a vote in Parliament, the effort that 
they will shortly mak» to obtain a seat in Par- 
liament! Had the present worthy occupant of 
the chair of the Mouse of Commons been able 
to remark, as did his predecessor, ‘‘ I am sure I 
see petticoats,” the Lower House would have 
been spared ali fear of such invasion. 

Ladies crave to hear parliamentary debates, 
because of their quick perception of the reality 
of life; because of the keen interest they take in 
the business of the nation—a true, keen interest 
that may well shame many a lazy statesman. 
The Peers wisely disdain the churlish policy of 
the Commons; they place in full view their 
wives and daughters; they gladly admit that 
their House, like all English institutions, is 
founded on the associations and principles of 
the home fireside. Nor is the presence of these 
graceful representatives of domestic sanctity by 
any means without its persuasive power. Ona 
memorable occasion, if any thing could add to 
the pathos of that moment, when the Upper 
House put the last touch to the abolition of a 
sister Church to the Church of England, it was 
the sight of those groups of sorrowing ladies, 
who, resisting the entreaties of weariness and 
fatigue, watched far through the night to wit- 
ness an end put to th® Church of Ireland. Cer- 
tainly those ladies did not exercise their voices ; 
most likely they did not influence a vote; still 
those faces, pale with anxiety and regret, must 
have touched the hearts of many with the true 
meaning of that solemn event. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

Mr. Edwin James as a Dove.—Buffets in Ladies’ Shops. 
—Catafalques.—Mr. Cruikshank’s Fecundity as an 
Author. 

BP ing any appeared last night in London from 

your shores a dove with an olive-branch, in 
the somewhat questionable shape of Mr. Edwin 

James, on the United States and Adabama 

claims—‘‘which is. poetry, though not intend- 

ed,” as Dickens makes somebody say. Being, 
so to speak, rather a ‘‘ soiled dove,” itis audience 
was all the greater, and some pleasant scandal 
was naturally expected. Of his speech, however, 
one may remark what was observed of the book 
of a greater man, that it was ‘‘both good and 
new; but what was good was not new, and what 
was new was not good.” Idon’t know so much 
about your great country as I wish to know, but 
I knew every thing that Mr. Edwin James told 
us, except that “there are more intelligent Amer- 
icans who would vote for a monarchy in the Unit- 
ed States than there are intelligent men who 
would -vote for a republic in England.” It 
seems to me, whatever may be the faults of 
your system of government, that no intelligent 
person can wish to retrograde; nor do I see why 
your political corruption, even if it be sufficient 
‘‘to pay the expense of ten monarchies,” should 
be laid to the charge of republicanism. Our po- 
litical corruption has certainly lessened with the 
power of the crown and of the aristocracy, and 
though it might not cease should we do away 
with both, the inference is in that direction. Do 
not imagine by the above extracts that the dove 
showed a disposition to desecrate the nest (let us 
hope a well-lined one, for after ‘‘ eleven years of 
exile” every thing should be forgiven) he has so 
long occupied among you; on the contrary, he 
cracked you up so immensely that I feel tolerably 
certain he means to return to New York. Inone 
thing he showed wisdom (I don’t say his wisdom) 

—in stating that the real cause of the misunder- 

standing with respect to the indirect claims arose 

from the incompetency of the British Commis- 
sioners, who were outmancuvred by longer 
heads; but this opinion he may have borrowed 
from R. Kemble, London, the likelihood of which 
is increased from the fact that he was good 
enough to speak of the Messrs. Harpers’ pub- 
lications with high approval. It is certainly 
curious that since Lord Ripon (of Washing- 

) received his marquisate for bringing the 
treaty to so successful’ an issue he has never 
opened his mouth upon the matter. 

You are so go-ahead in your mercantile ar- 
rangements that it is likely enough what is a 
striking novelty with us may be old and com- 
monplace with you; but here our lady folks are 
quite excited by the institution of buffets—nay, 
large refreshment-rooms, where they can get hot 
luncheons—in the linen-drapers’ shops. Itis said 
to answer very well, though fear was at first en- 
tertained that it would attract too many of the 
other sex, and those not of an eligible sort. As 
a married man, and your special correspondent, 
I thought I might venture to use one of these in- 
stitutions the other day ; and oh, to see the ladies 
each, or nearly each, with a pug-dog or an Ital- 
ian greyhound, and to hear the ceaseless music 
of their tongues! The majority of them were of 
that age of which it is most abominably said that 

“Men may come and men may go, 
But they go on forever’— 

that is, unwed. But this was doubtless only the 
advance-guard of the sex; the younger ones as 
yet are timorous, though I hope and believe that 
they need fear no annoyance. And, indeed, why 
should they? Something of the buffet <ind was 
very much needed in London, for our wives and 
daughters had scarcely any where to go to for 
their lunch ‘except the pastry-cooks, and buns 
and lemonade are not sufficient to fortify a del- 
icate system for the endurance of a day’s shop- 
ping. Our restaurants, as you are doubtless 
aware, are little frequented by unprotected fe- 
males, and very dear; and though there is a 
club in every street for the accommodation of 
us ‘* horrid male creatures,” there is nothing of 
the kind for the gentler sex.. There was a La- 
dies’ Club once, but it is wickedly whispered that 
it came to grief because its habitués found it in- 
sipid—like veal without bacon, or kissing one’s 
sister. 

Let me mention another novelty, again sub- 
ject to correction, for it is more than possible 
you and yours have been used to be carried to 
the grave for years on catafalques. Catafalques 
‘are new with us, and bid fair to be fashionable. 
When what is mortal of your present corre- 
spondent dies, I do hope, for the sake of old 
times, that you will defray the slight extra ex- 
pense to his funeral obsequies involved in the 
employment of one of these open cars. They 
do look so very nice—like one of those boats on 
wheels which used to periodically appear here in 
protest against the navigation laws, only the 
party inside does not wave his hat and cheer, 
for obvious reasons. Moreover, instead of black 
being our ‘‘only wear” on such occasions, the 
mutes and followers use gray and silver. I don’t 
mean to say this is common, but I have seen the 
thing, and these liveried servants of the narrow 
house parading our streets. I hope one of my 
rich friends will die soon, in order that I may 
form part of so charming a procession. One 
used to think that when a little piece of red dust 
(like Cayenne pepper) was put into one’s hands 
by the undertaker, with ‘‘ Be so good, Sir, when 
the clergyman says,.‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,’ as to drop this upon the coffin lid,” that the 
extremity of human pride and folly, in respect 
to burial rites, had been reached. But even yet, 
perhaps, we have not found their limit. Now 





the liveries are gray and silver, I suppose gray 
silk scarfs are given away, which is good news | 
for the female relatives of mourners, for scarfs | 
‘* make up” beautifully, and the black ones were 
almost too suggestive. 


Though the catafalque must be generally a 
great consolation to ‘‘ persons about to die,” a 
new terror has, on the other hand, been here 
added to death in the particular case of authors 
who have had their works illustrated by Mr. 
George Cruikshank. No sooner do they de- 
cease than that gentleman immediately claims 
to have ‘‘ invented” the plot and sketched the 
characters of their best novels.. According to 
his own account, Charles Dickens was indebt- 
ed to him for *‘ Oliver Twist,” not: only for the 
idea of the thing, but for the general conception 
of the characters. Absurd as this allegation is, 
he makes one assertion that is rather remark- 
able. The. book. was originally intended, he 
says, to describe a bad boy—the adventures of 
a real young thief, as the name ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” 
indeed, implies—but that the interest and sym- 
pathy with the young hero, partly owing, we 
may be sure, to Mr, G. C.’s charming pictures 
of him, were so. great that the. author changed 
his mind and made him a good boy. 

And now Mr, Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Miser's 


Daughter” has been dramatized, Mr. Cruik-. 


shank has come forward and claimed that, to 
which, so far as I am concerned, I am sure he 
is very welcome. The question is, where is this 
great artist’s originality as an author to stop? 
He illustrated, if we remember right, ‘‘ Hum- 
phrey Clinker.” Is it possible— But I have 
said enough. My only object was to put you on 
your guard, when I am gone, about my own im- 
mortal works, of which I swear G. C. never 
conceived one line. Please to make a note of 
that, and of the catafalque. 
R. Kemsxez, of London. 





SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


HE question of the admission of women to 
the medical profession is just now exciting 
considerable discussion in England. About two 
years ago a few ladies presented themselves to 
the University of Edinburgh for medical educa- 
tion, and were instructed in separate classes by 
the professors, and pursued with credit and suc- 
cess the earlier portion of their studies. At this 
point the governing body of the university (which, 
like the other Scotch universities, is only par- 
tially under the control of the professors) stepped 
in, and barred all further progress by withdraw- 
ing the permission to the professors to give sep- 
arate instruction to ladies. The majority of the 
professors are strongly in favor of the claim of 
the ladies; but the very strong feeling in the 
other direction in the governing body has caused 
the passing of a resolution that, although women 
may be taught in medical subjects, they are not 
to receive medical diplomas from the university. 
The position taken by, the university is looked 
on with regret by the majority of the medical 
profession in England, as well as by the educated 
public, and an association has been formed, and 
has received very influential support, for pro- 
moting the medical education of women. The 
University College in London has recently thrown 
open several of its classes to ladies, as well as 
the Hume and Ricardo scholarships in political 
economy. 
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TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Autor or “Tue Lovers or Arpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
LEY’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER X. 
MR. WALGRAVE IS SATISFIED WITH HIMSELF, 


Tue ten a.M. express whisked Mr. Walgrave 
up to town in something less than an hour. The 
fair Kentish landscape shot past the carriage win- 
dow, little by little losing its charm ef rural se- 
clusion, growing suburban, dotted thickly and 
more thickly with villas, here newly whitened 
stucco of the rustic Italian style, there fresh red 
brick of severely Gothic design; for oaks came 
laurels, for mighty beeches of half a dozen cen- 
turies’ growth monkey trees planted the day be- 
fore yesterday; every house had. its glittering 
conservatory, trim lawn, and geometrical flower 
beds, all ablaze with Tom Thumb geraniums and 
calceolaria ; every where the same aspect of com- 
monplace British prosperity. ‘Then the bright, 
well-ordered suburb melted into the crowded 
southern fringe of the great town. e air be- 
came flavored with soap-boiling, tallow, new 
boots—on the right hand a far-off odor of cord- 
age and tar from Deptford; on the left the 
dismal swamps of Bermondsey. ‘Then a clang 
and a clatter, a shrieking and puffing, and jerk- 
ing and snorting ; a stoppage or two—apparent- 
ly purposeless—and lo! Mr. Walgrave was at the 
London Bridge station’; and it seemed to him 
as if Grace Redmayne, and the life that he had 
been living for the last few weeks, could scarce- 
ly belong to such a world as this. It was a 
dreary awakening from a delicious dream. 

He called a cab—a four-wheeler—since he had 
the responsibility of his luggage, and no one but 
himself to take charge of it, and drove through 
the grimy, miry streets.. Even at this deadest 
period of the year the City was noisy with traffic, 
and full of life and motion ;: but oh, what a dis- 
mal kind of life after the yellowing corn fields 
studded with gaudy field flowers, and the rapt- 
urous music of the lark, invisible in the empy- 
rean! 

‘*Q, to be a country squire with twenty thou- 
sand a year,” he thought, ‘‘ and to live my own 
life! to marry Grace Redmayne, and dawdle 
away my harmless days riding round my es- 
tate; to superintend the felling of a tree or the 
leveling of a hedge; to lie stretched on the grass 


- 





at sunset with my head on my wife’s i: 
gar-case and a bottle of aa § on the see s- 
beside me; to have the renown that goes with a 
good old name and a handsome income : and to 
have nothing to wrestle for, no prize to pluck 
from the slow-growing tree that bears the sour 
fruit of worldly success—sour to the man who 
fails to reach it, ashes to the lips of him who 
wins it too late! Proms yet we strive—and yet 
we persevere—and yet we sacrifi 0 

hope ofthat” y ce all for the 

e cab took him: to one of the gates 

Temple, and* deposited him finally in Kins 
Bench Walk. Here he had his cham! rs, a hand- 
some suite i the first floor, where he chose 
to live in defiance of fashion. He fully knew 
the value of externals, and that w -made chairs 
and tables are in a manner the outward expres- 
sion of & man’s mental worth. There was no 
bric-a-brac ; nor were the ddbrs shadowed by 
those ruby velvet portiéres which seem to pre. 
vail more in light literature than in the houses 
of every-day life. The rooms were large and 
lofty, and had all the charm of fine old mantel- 
pieces, deep window-seats, and well- preserved 
paneling. ‘The furniture was solid and in good 
order —a little old-fashioned, and therefore in 
harmony with the rooms. There were books on 
every side, but no luxury of binding—such books 
as a gentleman and a lawyer should possess—in 
sober, decent garb, and arranged with an ex- 
treme nicety in fine old mahogany book-cases of 
that Georgian period whereof the furniture seems 
always to bear on its front a palpable protest 
against any pretensions to beauty. There were 
two or three comfortable easy-chairs, upholstered 
in russet morocco; a writing-table with innu- 
merable drawers: and pigeon-holes; a pair of 
handsome bronze moderator lamps; and over 
the high Peepers res in the principal room one 
pictifre, the only picture in Hube : 
chambers. - alc 
- It was a portrait, the portrait of a woman, 
with a face of almost perfect loveliness—arch, 


piquant, bewitching, with hazel eyes that had- 


the light of happy laughter in their brightness. 
The costume, which the painter had made a lit- 
tle fanciful in its character, was obviously old- 
fashioned—between thirty and forty years old at 
the least. As a work of art the picture was a 
gem, a portrait which Reynolds or Romney— 
“‘the man in Cavendish Square’—might have 
been proud of. 

A quiet-looking, middle-aged man-servant re- 
ceived Mr. Walgrave, and busied himself with the 
carrying in of the luggage. He was half butler, 
half valet ; slept in a closet off the small kitch- 
en which lurked at the back of those handsome 
rooms; and with the aid of a laundress, who 
might often be heard scrubbing and sweeping in 
the early morning, but was rarely beheld by hu- 
man eye except his own, conducted Mr. Wal- 
grave’s household. He was altogether a model 
servant, the result of a good many experiments 
in the domestic line, was efficient in the duties 
of a valet, and could broil a chop and boil a po- 
tato to perfection, and conduced in no small 
measure to Hubert Walgrave’s comfort. His 
name was Cuppage—Christian name Abraham 


.—not by reason of any Jewish element in his 


race, but on account of the biblical tendencies 
of his mother, to whom he still proudly alluded, 
on familiar occasions, as an unequaled clear- 
starcher and a stanch Bible Christian. 

‘* Any letters, Cuppage?” Mr. Walgrave in- 
quired, flinging himself into his favorite arm- 
chair, and looking round the room listlessly. 

It was a very pleasant room, looking west- 
ward, and commanding a fine view of that one 
featnre which London has most reason to boast 
of, the river. It was a comfortable room, stamp- 
ed with the individuality of the man to:whom it 
belonged, and Mr. Walgrave was fond of it. His 
books, his papers, his pipes, all the things that 
made life agreeable to him, were here. In this 
room he had worked for the last seven years, 
ever since he had begun to earn money by his 
profession ; and the book-shelves had been filling 
gradually all that time, every volume added by 
his own hands, picked up by himself, and in ac- 
cordance with his own especial tastes. 

He began to be reconciled to the change from 
that shady old house in Kent, with the perfume 
of a thousand flowers blowing in at every win- 
dow. London was dull and empty and dingy, 
but he had the things he cared for—books and 
perfect ease. 

**T think I was made to be an old bachelor,” he 
thought. ‘‘I should hardly care to leave these 
rooms to inhabit a palace, unless—unless it was 
with Grace Redmayne. Strange that a farmer’s 
daughter, educated at a provincial boarding- 
school, should exercise more influence over me 
than any woman I ever met—should seem to me 
cleverer and brighter than the brightest I ever 
‘encountered im society. I don’t think I am so 
weak a fool as to be won by beauty alone, though 
I would be the last’to underrate that charm. I 
don’t think I should have been so fond of that 
girl if she were not something more than beau- 
tiful.” 

‘< T should have been so fond.” Mr. Walgrave 
put his passion in a past tense, tried to consider 
it altogether a thing of the past ; and then be- 
gan to walk slowly up and down his room, now 
and then pausing by one of the three windows 
to look absently out at the sun-lit river, with its 
fleet of black panting steamers and slow coal 
barges, with here and there a dingy sail flapping 
in the faint summer wind, thinking of Grace 
Redmayne. 


What was she doing just at this moment? he. . - - 


wondered. Wandering listlessly in the garden, 
quite alone and very sorrowful. 

‘*T shall never forget that white despairing 
face of hers,” he said to himself. ‘‘ The thought 
of it gives me an actual pain at my heart. If— 
if I were a weak man, I should take my carpet- 
bag and go back by the afternoon train; I can 
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fancy how the sweet face would light up at sight 
of me. ‘But I should-be something worse than 
a fool if I did that. The wrench is over. Thank 
Heaven, I acted hqnorably; told her the truth 
from the first. And now I have only to make 
it my business to forget her.” 

There were letters for him. Cuppage had ar- 
ranged them symmetrically in a neat group upon 
the writing-table at the right hand.of the moroc- 
co-covered ‘slope on which Mr. Walgrave was 
wont to write. He ceased from his promenade 
presently, and directed his attention to these, as 
some sort of distraction from meditations which 
he felt were perilous. They were not likely to 
be particularly interesting—his letters had been 
* forwarded to him daily at Brierwood—but they 
would serve to occupy his mind for an hour or so. 

There was one, bearing the Kensington post- 
mark, in a hand which surprised him. A large 
thick envelope, sealed with a monogram in gold 
and color, and directed in a bold firm hand, 
square and uniform in. style, which might be 
masculine or feminine. 

It was very familiar to Hubert Walgrave. He 
gave a little start of surprise—not altogether 
pleased surprise—on seeing this letter, and tore 
open the envelope harriedly, to the utter destruc- 
tion of the emblazoned monogram, in which the 
jnitials A. H. V. went in and out of each other 
in the highest style of florid Gothic. 

The letter was not a long one. 


“ Aoropo.is Square, August 19. 
‘¢ My pear Husert,—You will, no doubt, be 
surprised to receive my letter from the above ad- 
dress. Papa grew suddenly tired of Ems, and 
elected to spend the rest of the autumn in En- 
gland. So here we are for a day or two, delib- 
erating whether we shall go to some quiet water- 
ing-place or pay off some of our arrears with 
friends. Papa lent the Ryde villa to Mrs. Fil- 
mer before we went away, and of course we can’t 
turn her out. The Stapletons want us at Hay- 
ley, and the Beresfords have asked us for ever so 
many years to Abblecopp Abbey, a fine old place 
in the depths of Wales. But I dare say the ques- 
tion will resolve itself into our going to Kast- 
* bourne or Bognor. 4 
‘IT hope you are getting quite strong and well. 
If there were any chance of your being in town 
for a few hours—I suppose you do come some- 
times on business—between this and next Thurs- 
day, we should be very glad to see you; but I 
do not wish to interfere with your doctor’s injunc- 
tions about rest and quiet. Ems was dull a faire 
rémir. Half a dozen eccentric toilettes, as many 
ies who were talked about, a Russian prince, 
‘and all the rest the dreariest of the invalid spe- 
cies—so even Kensington Gardens in August are 
agreeable by way of a change. 
** Always sincerely yours, 
** Aucusta Harcross VALLORY.” 


Mr. Walgrave twisted the letter round in his 
fingers thoughtfully, with rather a grim smile 
upon his face. 

“Cool,” he said to himself. ‘‘ A gentleman- 
like epistle. None of the Eloisa or Sappho to 

.Phaon business, at any rate. I wonder what 
kind of a letter Grace Redmayne would write me 
if we were plighted lovers, and had not seen each 
other for seven or eight weeks ? What a gushing 
stream of tenderness would well from that fond 
young heart! ‘Augusta Harcross Vallory,’” 
looking at the dashing semi-masculine auto- 
graph with a half-scornful admiration. ‘‘ What 
a fine straight up-and-down hand she writes— 
with a broad-nibbed pen and a liberal supply of 
ink! One could fancy her signing death-war- 
rants just as firmly. I wonder she doesn’t sign 
herself ‘ Harcross and Vallory.’ It would seem 
more natural. Not a bad name for a barony, 
by-the-way—like Stamford and Warrington. 
Her husband may be raised to the peerage some 
day by such a title.” And at the suggestion, 
made in bitter jest, a dim faint vision of an er- 
mine cap with six pearls arose before Hubert 
Walgrave’s mental gaze. 

“Men have sat in the Upper House who be- 
gan with smaller advantages than mine,” he 
thought.. ‘*A fortune like Augusta Vallory’s 
will buy any thing in commercial England. 
One by one the old names are dropping out of 
the list, and of ten new ones eight are chosen 
for the extent of a landed estate or the balance 
ata bank. And when money is conjoined with 
professional renown the thing is so easy. But 
it would be rather singular if I were to sit in the 
Upper House and Sir Francis Clevedon in the 
Lower.” 

He looked at his watch. Three o’clock. The 
day was so Old already, and he had done noth- 
ing—not even answered the three or four letters 
that required to be answered. He took a quire 
of paper, dashed off a few rapid replies, left Miss 
Vallory’s note unanswered, and lighted a med- 
itative cigar. Cuppage came in while he was 
smoking it to inquire if his master would dine at 


ome, 2 
. “No. You can put my things ready for me 
in an hour, 


I shall dine out. this evéning, and I 
may want to dress early.” 
he cigar suited him. That little common- 
Place note of Augusta Vallory’s had diverted his 
mind in some measure—had sent his thoughts 
in @ new direction. He was no longer depress- 
-_ On the contrary, he was pleased with him- 
self and the world—rather proud of his own con- 
duct during the great crisis in his life—inclined 
to applaud and approve himself as a generous, 
honorable - mind man of the world. He did 
Not consider that honor and generosity and 
Worldliness were in any way incompatible. 
Nothing could have been more straightfor- 
ward than my conduct to that dear girl,” he 
said to himself. ‘From first to last I was 
thoroughly candid. Come what may, I can 


have nothin A 
avtes,” g to reproach myself with on that 





CHAPTER XI. 
ON DUTY. 


Every body knows Acropolis Square and the 
region to which it belongs—the region amidst 
which has of late arisen the Albert Hall, but 
where at this remoter period the Albert Hall 
was not; only the glittering fabric of the Horti- 
culqgral Society’s great conservatory, and an 
arid waste, whereon the Exhibition of 1862 had 
lately stood. Acropolis Square is a splendid 
quadrangle of palatial residences, whose win- 
dows look out upon a geometrically arranged 
garden, where small detachments of the juvenile 
aristocracy, not yet ‘‘ out,” play croquet in the 
warm June noontide, or in the dewy twilight, 
when mamma and the elder girls have driven off 
to halls of dazzling light, and the gavernesses 
are off duty. 

Acropolis Square, in the height of the Lon- 
don season—when there are carriages waiting at 
half the doors, and awnings hung out over half 
the balconies, and a wealth of flowers every 
where, and pretty girls mounting for their can- 
ter in the Row, and a general flutter of gayety 
and animation pervading the very atmosphere— 
is bright and pleasant enough ; but at its best it 
has all the faults of New London. Every house 
is the fac-simile of its neighbor; there is none of 
that individuality of architecture which gives a 
charm to the more sombre mansions of the old- 
fashioned squares—Grosvenor and Portman and 
Cavendish; not a break in the line of porches ; 
not the difference of a mullion in the long range 
of windows; and instead of the deep mellow hue 
of that red’ brick which. so admirably harmo- 
nizes with the gray background of an English 
sky, the perpetual gloom of a dark drab stucco. 

The city of Babylon, when her evil days had 
fallen upon her, was not drearier than Acropolis 
Square at the end of August; or so -Hubert 
Walgrave thought, as a hansom, with irreverent 
rattle, whisked him round a corner and into 
that solemn quadrangle of stucco palaces, from 
whose drab fronts the gay striped awnings had 
vanished and the flowers departed, and where no 
** click” of croquet ball sounded on the burned-up 
grass in the inclosure. 

Mr. Vallory’s house was one of the most per- 
fectly appointed in the square. It was not pos- 
sible to give an individual character to any one 
of those stucco mansions; but so far as the per- 
fection of hearth-stoning and window-cleaning 
could go, the character of Mr. Vallory’s mansion 
was respectability, solidity, a gravity of aspect 
that suggested wealth. The dining-room cur- 
tains, of which the respectful passer-by caught 
a glimpse, were of the deepest and darkest shade 
of claret—no gaudy obtrusive crimson or ruaby— 
and of a material so thick that the massive folds 
seemed hewn out of stone. The shutters to the 
dining-room windows were dark oak, relieved by 
the narrowest possible beading of gold. Even 
the draperies that shrouded the French case- 


ments of the drawing-room were a dark green ‘ 


silk damask; and the only ornaments visible 
from the outside were bronze statuettes, and 
monster vases of purple-and-gold Oriental china. 
The muslins and laces and chintzes and rose- 
colored linings which gladdened the eye in 
neighboring houses had no place here. 

A footman in a dark chocolate livery, and 
with his hair powdered, admitted Mr. Walgrave 
to the hall, which was adorned with a black mar- 
ble stove like a tomb, an ecclesiastical brass 
lamp, and had altogether a sepulchral look, as 
of a mortuary chapel. The man gave a faintly 
supercilious glance at the departing hansom— 
Mr. Vallory had so few cabs in his visiting list 
—before he ushered in Mr. Walgrave to the 
drawing-room. 

‘Ts Miss Vallory at home?” 

** Yes, Sir; Miss Vallory returned from her 
drive half an hour ago.” 

The drawing-room was quite empty, however ; 
and the footman departed in quest of Miss Val- 
lory’s maid, to whom to communicate the ar- 
rival of a visitor for her mistress—whereby Miss 
Vallory had to wait about ten minutes for the 
information. The drawing-room was empty—a 
howling wilderness of gorgeous furniture, open- 
ing by means of a vast archway into a smaller 
desert, where a grand piano stood in the centre 
of a barren waste of Axminster carpet. Ev 
thing in the two rooms was of the solid school— 
no nonsense about it—and every thing was cost- 
ly to the last degree. Ebony cabinets, decorated 
with clusters of fruit, in carnelian and agate ; 
Hercules and the Bull, in bronze, on a stand of 
verd-antique. Nocups and saucers, no Dresden 
déjeuners, no Chelsea shepherdesses, no photo- 
graph albums; but a pair of carved oak stands 
for engravings, supporting elephantine portfo- 
lios of Albert Durer’s and Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings, and early impressions from plates of Ho- 
garth’s own engraving. There were a few choice 
pictures, small and medern, things that had been 
among the gems of their year in the Academy ; 
just enough to show that neither taste nor wealth 
was wanting for the collection of a gallery. 
There was an exquisite group in white marble, 
forming the centre of a vast green satin otto- 
man ; but of bric-a-brac there was none. The 
idler found no dainty rubbish, no costly trifles, 
scattered on every side to amuse an empty quar- 
terof anhour. . After he had examined the half 
dozen or so of pictures, he could only pace the 
Axminster, contemplative of the geometrical de- 
sign in various shades of green, or gaze dreamily 
from one of the windows at the drab palaces on 
the other side of the square. 

Hubert Walgrave paced the carpet, and looked 
about the room thoughtfully as he walked. It 
seemed larger to him than it had ever appeared 
before, after that shady parlor at Brierwood, 
with its low ceiling and heavy oaken beams, dark 
brown paneling and humble furniture. In-such 
rooms as this he might hope to live all his life, 
and to enjoy all the distinction which such sur- 





roundihgs give—without Grace Redmayne. The 
picture of his future life, with all the advantages 
of wealth and influence which his marriage was 
to bring him, had always been very agreeable 
to him. He was scarcely the kind of man to be 
fascinated by that other picture of love in a cot- 
tage. And yet to-day, face to face with Hercu- 
les and the Bull, his vagabond fancy, taking its 
own road in spite of him, shaped the vision of a 
life with Grace in some trim suburban villa—a 
hard-working life, with desperate odds against 
success, only the woman he loved for his wife, 
and domestic happiness. 

‘* Tt isn’t as if I hadn’t even some kind of po- 
sition already,” he said to himself, ‘‘ to say noth- 
ing of having a decent income of my own. And 
yet, what would my chances be with old Vallory 

against me? That man could crumple me 
up like a bit of waste paper. To do him a deadly 
wrong would be certain ruin. And what would 
be left me then? To drag on miserably upon the 
outskirts of my profession and live upon three 
hundred a year; no house in Mayfair; no villa 
between Strawberry Hill and Chertsey ; no crack 
club—I couldn’t afford even that tranquil haven 
for man’s misfortune ; no Eton for my boys; no 
Hanoverian governess for my girls; no yacht, 
no stable, no social status. Only Grace’s sweet 
face growing pinched and worn with petty cares 
and daily worries ; a herd of children in a ten- 
roomed house; a maid-of-all-work to cook my 
dinner ; summonses for unpaid poor-rates on ev- 
ery mantel-piece; the water supply cut off with 
a dismal regularity once a quarter. Who doesn't 
know every detail of the sordid picture? Pshaw! 
Why, were I even inclined to sacrifice myself— 
and I am not—it would be no kindness to Grace 
to consummate my own extinction by such a 
step.” 

There was a strange wavering of the balance; 
but the scale always turned ultimately on the 
same side—the side of worldly wisdom. ‘True as 
the needle to the pole was the mind of Hubert 
Walgrave to the one great fact that he must needs 
succeed in life—succeed in the popular accepta- 
tion of the word—win money and honor; make 
a name for himself, in short. 

**Other men can afford to take life lightly,” 
he said to himself; ‘‘to ruin themselves even, 
in a gentlemanly way. They start from an ele- 
vation, and it takes a long time going down 
hill. I begin at the bottom, and am bound to 
climb. Essex could trifle with opportunities 
which were of vital importance to Raleigh. Yet 
they both ended the same way, by-the-bye, the 
trifler and the deep thinker.” 

A door opened with the resonance of a door 
in a cathedral, and a rustle of silken fabric an- 
nounced the approach of Miss Vallory. 

Augusta Vallory, sole daughter of the house 
and heart of Mr. William Vallory, solicitor, of 
Harcross, Vallory, and Vallory, Austin Friars, 
was not a woman to be criticised lightly with a 
brief sentence or two. She was eminently hand- 
some—tall beyond the common height of wom- 
en, with sloping shoulders and a willowy waist ; 
a long slim throat, crowned with a head that was 
almost classic in form,.a face about which there 
could be scarcely two opinions. 

She was a brunette: her eyes the darkest ha- 
zel, cold and clear; her hair as nearly black as 
English hair ever is ; her complexion faultless ; 
a skin which never lacked exactly the right tints 
of crimson and creamy white—a complexion so 
perfect that if Miss Vallory had an enemy of her 
own sex, that enemy might have suggested vinai- 
gre de rouge and blanc Rosati ; a delicate aquiline 
nose, thin lips—just a shade too thin, perhaps—a 
finely modeled chin, and flashing white teeth, that 
gave life and light to her face. The forehead 
was somewhat low and narrow; and, perfect as 
the eyelashes and eyebrows might be, the eyes 
themselves had a certain metallic brilliancy, 
which was too much like the brightness of a 
deep-hued topaz or a cat’s-eye. 

She was dressed superbly ; indeed, dress with 
Miss Vallory was the most important business 
of life. She had never had occasion to give her- 
self much trouble on any other. subject; and to 
dress magnificently was at once an occupation 
and an amusement. To be striking, original, 
out of the common, was her chief aim. She did 
not affect the every-day pinks and blues and 
mauves of her acquaintance, but, with the aid 
of a French milliner, devised more artistic com- 
binations—rich browns and fawns and dead-leaf 
tints, rare shades of gray, relieved by splashes of 
vivid color—laces which a dowager duchess might 
have sighed for. Miss Vallory did not see-any 
reason why the married of her sex should alone 
be privileged to wear gorgeous apparel. Rich 
silks and heavy laces became her splendid beauty 
better than the muslins and gauzes of the demov- 
selle & marier. 

To-day she wore a fawn-colored silk dress, 
with a train that swept the carpet for upward 
of a yard behind her—a corded fawn-colored 
silk high to the throat, without a vestige of trim- 
ming on body or sleeves, but a wide crimson sash 
tied in a loose knot on one side of the slender 
waist. The tight sleeves, the narrow linen col- 
lar, became her to admiration. A doubtful com- 
plexion would have been made execrable by the 
color; every defect in an imperfect figure would 
have been rendered doubly obvious by the fash- 
ion of the dress. Miss Vallory wore it in the 
insolence of her beauty, as if she would have 
said, ‘‘ Imitate me if you dare!” 

The lovers shook hands, kissed each other 
even, in a business-like way. 

‘“‘Why, Hubert, how well you are looking!” 
said Miss Vallory. ‘‘I expected to see you still 
an invalid.” 

‘“* Well, no, my dear Augusta; there must 
come an end to every thing. I went into the 
country to complete my cure; and I think I may 
venture to say that I am cured.” 

Mr. Walgrave’s tone grew graver with those 
last words. He was thinking of another disease 





than that for which the London physician had 
treated him, wondering whether he were really 
- the high-road to recovery from that more fatal 
ever. * 

‘*Tneed not tell you how well you are looking,” 
he went on, gayly; ‘‘that is your normal state,” 

‘*Ems was horrid,” exclaimed Miss Vallory. 
‘“*T was immensely glad to come away. How 
did you like your farm-house? It must have been 
rather dreary work, I should think.” 

““Yes; it did become rather dreary work—at 
the last.” 

‘*You liked it very well. at first, then?” in- 
quired the young lady, with a slight elevation of 
the faultless eyebrows. She was not particular- 
ly sentimental; but she would have preferred to 
be told that he found existence odious without 

er. 

**No; it was not at all bad—for a week or so. 
The place is old-fashioned and picturesque, the 
country round about magnificent. There were 
plenty of chub, ‘too; and there was a pike I very 
much wanted to catch. I shall go in for him 
again next year, I dare say.” 

**T have never been able to comprehend what 
any man can find to interest him in fishing.” 

**Tt has long been my hopeless endeavor to 
discover what any woman can have to say to her 
milliner for an hour and a half at a stretch,” an- 
swered Mr. Walgrave, coolly. 

Augusta Vallory smiled—a cold, hard smile. 

‘* T suppose you have found it rather tiresome 
when I have kept you waiting at Madame Bouf- 
fante’s,” she said, carelessly; ‘‘ but there ‘are 
some things one can not decide in a hurry; and 
Bouffante is too busy, or too grand, to tome to 
me. ” 

‘‘What an unfathomable science dress is! 
That gown you have on now, for instance”—sur- 
veying her critically—‘‘ doesn’t seem very elabo- 
rate. I should think you might make it yourself.” 

‘*No doubt, if I had been apprenticed to a 
dress-maker. Unfortunately papa omitted that 
branch of instruction from his programme for 
my education. Madame Bouffante cut this dress 
herself. ‘The train is a new style that was only 
introduced three weeks ago by the Empress of 
the French.” 

**Good Heavens! and I did not recognize the 
novelty when you came into the room. What a 
barbarian I am! But, do you know, I have 
seen women who made their own dresses—when 
I was a boy.” - 

“*T can not help it, my dear Hubert, if you 
have lived among curious people.” 

He was thinking of Grace Redmayne as he had 
seen her one Saturday afternoon seated under 
the cedar, running the seams of a blue-and-white 
muslin dress which she was to wear at church 
next morning, and in which, to his eyes, she had 
seemed fairer than a wo@d-nymph. Yet Miss 
Vallory was much handsomer than Grace, even 
without the adventitious aid of dress—much 
handsomer, but not so lovely. 

**T have come to ask if I may stay to dinner,” 
said Mr. Walgrave, seated comfortably on the 
great green satin ottoman, with Miss Vallory by 
his side—not ridi¢ulously near him in any lack- 
adaisical plighted-lover-like fashion, but four or 
five feet away, with a flowing river of fawn-col- 
ored silk between them. *‘You see I am in 
regulation costume.” 

‘* Papa will be very glad. We have not told 
any one we are in town; and indeed I don’t sup- 
pose there is a creature we know in London. 
You will enliven him a little.” 

“* And papa’s daughter?” 

**Oh, of course; you know I am always 
pleased to see you. Half past six. If you are 
very good I won't change my dress for dinner, 
and we can have a comfortable gossip instead.” 

‘*T mean to be unexampled in goodness. But 
under ordinary circumstances—with no one you 
know in town—would you really put on some- 
thing more splendid than that orange-tawny 
gown, for the sole edification of the butler ?” 

**T dress for papa, and because I am in the 
habit of doing so, I suppose.” 

**Tf women had only a regulation costume 
like ours—black silk, and a white muslin tie— 
what an amount of envy and heart-burning might 
be avoided! And it would give the handsome 
ones a fairer start—weight for age, as it were— 
instead of the present system of handicapping.” 

“*T don’t ‘in the least understand what you 
mean, Hubert. Imagine girls in society dressed 
in black, like the young women in a haberdash- 
er’s shop!” 

‘* Yes, that’s an objection. Yet we submit to 
apparel ourselves like butlers. However, being 
so perfect as you are, it is foolishness to wish 
you otherwise. And now tell me all your news. 
I languish to hear what you have been doing.” 

This was an agreeable, easy-going manner of 
concealing the fact that Mr. Walgrave had noth- 
ing particular to say. The woman who was to 
be his wife was handsome, accomplished, well 
versed in all worldly knowledge ; yet they met aft- 
er eight weeks’ severance and he had nothing to 
say to her. He could only lean lazily back upon 
the ottoman, and admire her -with cold, critical 
eyes. ‘Time had been when he fancied himself in 
love with her. He could never have won so rich 
a prize without some earnestness of intention on 
his own part, without some reality of feeling ; but 
whatever force the passion had possessed was all 
expended, it was gone utterly. He looked at her 
to-day, and told himself that she was one of the 
handsomest women in London, and that he cared 
for her no more than if she had been a statue. 

She was very handsome; but so is a face in a 
picture. He had seen many faces on canvas 
that had more life and light and soul in them 
than had ever glorified hers. His heart had been 
so nearly her own, but she had wrought no spell 
to hold it. What had she ever given him, ex- 
cept her cold business-like consent to be his wife 
at some vaguely defined future period, when his 
prospects and position should be completely sat- 
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isfactory to her father? What had she ever 
given bim—what tears, or fond looks from soft 
beseeching eyes, or little clinging touches of a 
tremulous white hand—what evidence that he 


was nearer or dearer to her than any other eligi- - 


ble person in her visiting list? Did he not know 
only too well that in her mind this lower world 
and ended with Augusta Vallory—that 

ng in the universe had any meaning for her 
except so far asit affected herself? One night 
¥ she had been singing Tennyson's song, 
*Home they brought her warrior dead,” Mr. 
inlgrave said to her-as he leaned across the pi- 


ano, 

‘*If you had been the lady, pee tyr a 
os ame you would have considered the fune- 
ra bd 

‘‘ Funerals are very dreadful,” she answered, 
with a shudder, , 

“ And they might as well have buried her war- 
rior where he fell. If I ever come to grief in 
the hunting field, I will make an arrangement be- 
forehand that they carry me straight to the near- 
- village dead-house, and leave me there till:the 
end.” , 

[10 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE MARQUIS OF BUTE AND 
HIS BRIDE. 


Shalt g the Princess Louise wedded the Mar. , 
quis of Lorne last spring, no. marriage has’: 


created such a sensation in English. fashionable 
life as that of the Marquis of Bute and Lady 
Gwendoline Fitzalan-Howard. The bridegroom, 
besides being the wealthiest subject in England, 
is fairly overburdened with honors and titles, 
and under the character of Lothair, has become 
known to the world at large through Disraeli’s 
celebrated novel. ‘The novelist, however, took 
some liberties with facts, for the real Lothair 
has ended by marrying Lady Gwendoline, the 
original of the Lady Clare Arundel discarded 
in the story, herself an Arundel, and the scion 
of the oldest and most powerful Catholic family 
of England. ; 
‘John Patrick Crichton Stuart, the third Mar- 
quis of Bute, is also Earl of Windsor and Vis- 
count Mountjoy, Baron Mountstuart, Earl of 
Dumfries, Earl of Bute, Viscount of Ayr, Vis- 
count Kingarth, Lord Mountstuart, Cumsa, and 
Inchmarnock, Baron Crichton of Sanquhar, Lord 
Crichton and Cumnock, Hereditary Keeper of 
Rothesay Castle, Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Pius, All 
his titles are hereditary save the last two, which 
were bestowed on him by the Pope. In him, 
therefore, are concentrated the dignities of a 
marquis, three earls, three viscounts, three bar- 
ons, and five lords. gHe. was born September 
12, 1847, and is consequently tebaty five tare 
old: He is tall and stalwart, with a dark tom- 
lexion and black hair, growing low,on his fore- 
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ad. His wealth is immense, his yearly i 
being not less than two million dollars. -His 
bride, the Lady Gwendoline Mary Anne Fitz- 
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' bride was richly dressed in white satin 


alan-Howard, is the eldest daughter : 
Hon. Edward George FitealanHowend yea 
sop. She is eighteen years old, having a 
born February 21, 1854, and is very beantif L 
with brilliant complexion, violet eyes, and ich 
golden-brown hair. She is cousin of the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Premier Peer of Great Britai : nd 
has in her own right an income of early helt 
million a year. er mother, who died in 1862, 
was the only daughter and, heiress of the Hon’ 
George Henry Talbot, and niece of the seven. 
teenth Earl of Shrewsbury. Lord Howard has 
since married a daughter of Ambrose De Lis] 
Haas of Garendon Ene, Leicestershire, : 
@ marriage was solemnized on April 16 j 
the chapel of the Oratory of St. Philit Wee 
Brompton, by.Archbishop Manning, assisted by 
Monseigneur Capel. The building is capable 
of holding from 2000 to 3000 persons. The 
. . a i 
lace, with magnificent diamonds, the Dog 
bridegroom. She was attended by the Hon, An. 
gela, Hon. Alice, Hon. Winifred, and Hon, Con- 


: stance Howard (her sisters), Lady Philippa Fitz. 


alan-Howard (her cousin), Lady Flora Hastj 
(daughter of the Countess of Loudoan), Min 
Manners (daughter of Lord George and Lady 


| Adeliza Manners), and Miss De Lisle (Lady 


Howard of Glossop’s sister). The bride-mai 

were dressed in white, Sit pint notes +4 
_ The bridegroom was attended by Lord Mauch. 
line. At the conclusion of the marriage ceremony 
itself, which in the Roman Catholic Church iz 
very short, a Low Mass was said by Monsei- 
gneur Capel, and the Holy Communion admin- 
istered to the newly married pair; after which 
Monseigneur Capel delivered a brief address 
Then the Archbishop gave his benediction, and 
the ceremony was at an end. The bride and 
bridegroom were loudly cheered on their depart- 
ure by a great crowd which had assembled out- * 
side. After the breakfast the newly married 


- pair left by a special train from Paddington for 


Cardiff Castle. It may be mentioned that at 
the signing of the register the Dukes of Cam- 
bridge, Argyll, and Northumberland, and Mr. 
Disraeli were among the signataries. At Car- 
diff Lord ‘and“Lady Bute were most enthusiast- ’ 
ically received. The broad thoroughfare from 
the railway to the castle was beautifully deco- 
rated with transparencies, trophies, and banners. 
The weather was very fine, and crowds of vis- 
itors came, into the town by excursion trains, 
There was a public breakfast in the Town-hall, 
a dinner for 6000 or 7000 school-children, and 
athletic sports in the public park. On the ar- 
rival of the bride and bridegroom a salute of 
guns was fired, and the distinguished pair were 
received by the mayor and corporation. After 
the Marchiorfess had been presented with a bou- 
quet of flowers by a bevy of young ladies dressed 
in white, a congratulatory address was read, to 
which the Marquis ‘made a very feeling and 
sensible reply. Then he and his wife drove in 
an open carriage to the castle; In the evening 
there was a general illumination. Rejoicings 
also took place on Lord Bute’s Scottish estates, 
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‘“*GATHERING COWSLIPS.” 





popular as its rivals. 
when he says, 
“What's in.a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet ;” 
but it must not be forgotten that the great dram- 
atist makes this silly inquiry and observation 
to proceed from a love-sick young girl, who aft- 
erward finds out-her mistake. Every body with 
a little experience knows that there often is a 
very great dealina name. What says the prov- 


| one ever thinks of celebrating the praises of this 
very ornamental little wild flower. Poets rave 
about the violet on its mossy bank, the pale prim- 
rose, even the daisy, ‘‘wee modest crimson- 
tipped flower ;” but they very rarely deign to no- 
tice the cowslip, although it may brighten their 
path with a galaxy of golden brilliance. Doubt- 
less the unfortunate designation of the poor 
flower has something to do with this neglect, 
and with a more euphonious title it would be as 


“GATHERING. COWSLIPS.” Shakspeare may be quoted 


WwW HAT sight is more pleasant at this season 
YY in the country than a field or wood strewn 
with cowslips! How sweet their scent! how 
much richer their full golden yellow than the 
weak tint of the primrose, the larger - petaled 
member of the same ‘family! how finely their 
color tells if contrasted with the purple of vio- 
lets or the deep blue of wild hyacinths! Yet no 
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erb? ‘‘ Give a dog a bad name, and hang him,” 
Would the insignificant ‘‘ forget-me-not” ever be 
so universally known but for its romantic title? 
The Germans call the cowslip the ‘‘ Schliissel- 
blume,” or: key-flower—why, we know not; but 
that is a better epithet than our own. Despite 
its ugly cognomen, however, the cowslip (like 
the buttereup, another ill-used flower) will always 
be treasured in the remembrance of many as one 
of the favorite flowers of childhood. The paint- 
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er has done well in recalling such memories in 
the admirable picture before us. Pretty chil- 
dren ing sweet cowslips in the fringe of 
the forest outside the village, among the tall, 
stately beeches and slender, silvery birches, on 
a bright spring morning, form a delightfully re- 
freshing representation, especially for those im- 
mured at this season among bricks and mortar. 





‘ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ionoranor.—Mauve is a pink-tinged lilac. 

Mas, 8., or P.—A Marguerite polonaise of black al- 
paca trimmed with three bias lapping folds and a kilt- 
pleated skirt would be very handsome for a stout lady 
of fifty. ' 

A Counrey Sunsorteer.—The lady should lead the 
way when showing a gentleman into her parlor.— 
Thin black silk is the lining for black cashmere 
talmas. 

Mus. M. A. P,—Make a black cashmere for a middle- 
aged lady by pattern of Marguerite Dolly Varden Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. V. 

Mas. St.J.—We can not tell you how to forward 
your letter. 

C. H.—The letter z in Quixote is pronounced like h ; 
thus, ke-ho’-ta. You are quite justified, however, in 
giving foreign names an English pronunciation, since 
it is ’npossible to speak all words as if to the manner 
born—Indian appellations, for instance. 

Inexrenience.—We give it up. If you don’t know 
how to word the commonest note without applying to 
us, we advise you to declare that you don’t know how 
to write, and thus escape the difficulty. 

Pooanontas.—Put the key of your room in your 


* ‘pocket when you go out to shop from a hotel. The 


chamber-maid usually has a duplicate, to be used in 
case of necessity. 

Exma.—Blushing is a charming fault, which we 
would not advige you to cure, but only to curb, by 
cultivating self-possession. We know of no other 
remedy. 

Latur axp Goussy.—By all means invite your escort 
to enter the house on your return, if the hour permits 
and you desire his company. It is the gentleman’s 
place to thank a lady for her company, as he is con- 
ventionally supposed to be the one honored. Assur- 
ances of love do not justify a liberty like that you men- 
tion. A young lady should be very cautious in accept- 
ing gifte from gentlemen friends, and should never do 
80 without the consent of her parents or gnardians. 
We think you could hardly consider yourself engaged 
without a direct proposal of marriage, no matter how 
many protestations of love might have been offered 
you. Our opinion of leap-year parties has already 
been given. If a gentleman invites you to an enter- 
tainment to which you have tickets, it would be quite 
proper to offer them to him. 

D. D.—We have known all sorts of paper to be used 
by authors, even to birch bark; but think the most 
convenient size is large letter or commercial noite. 
They may use what they like, so far as we are con- 
cerned, provided they do not roll it. Manuscripts are 
written on one side of the paper only, for the conven- 
jence of distributing the sheets among the printers. 
Of course an author should punctuate his manuscript. 
—Use the Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise. 

InTRRROGATIVE Pornt.—You surely would not ex- 
pect the hostess to leave the guests in order to escort 
you from the dressing-room. If you ge toa party un- 
provided with an escort, you must, of course, find your 
‘way to the drawing-room alone. 

Torsy.—A lady does not take a gentleman's arm in 
the street during the daytime unless she is engaged 
or married to him. In the evening she accepts it as a 
matter of course. You tax our good nature too far in 
asking us to give you the precise formula in. which to 
accept or decline. Something must be left in this 
world to the average understanding, 

A. 8. C.—The facturers of the diff brands 
of alpacas concerning which you inquire inform us 
that the buffalo brand is a heavy make and of a gros 
grain lustre; the otter brand is of a lighter make than 
the buffalo, but more lustrous; the beaver mohairs are 
finer than either of the preceding, and are silky in ap- 
pearance and higher in price; and thé sable brilliant- 
ines, which are made of the expensive Turkey goat's 
hair, and very glossy, are heavier than the latter, and 
more costly. The goods range in price from 40 cents 
to $150 a yard. 

Yaoutine.—We know of no book of the kind you 
want. 

Va.erie.—Your sacque need not be altered. 

Lovisa.—Your sample is apple green alpaca. 

Youne Dress-maxer.—Use the plain basque suit 
pattern for heavy black silk, Your guipure lace will 
trim it well, with a passementerie heading. A dark 
gray pongee would make a good traveling suit for a 
lady in mourning. Round hats, shaped like bonnets, 
but without strings, are worn to church. Veils are 
universally worn, 

Luna.—Remove the linings of your silk dress before 
it is dyed, as they shrink more than the silk will. Get 
black iron grenadine, and make by suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. It is not inappropriate. 

A. E. K. any Mrs, T. D. S.—We have not the pat- 
tern of the English sailor suit, nor any patterns other 
than those mentioned in our advertisement. 








JosH BILiines says when a man puts down 
a good umbrella and takes up a poor one, he 
makes a blunder; when he puts down a poor 
umbrella and takes up a good one, he makes a 
mistake, He might have added that when a 
man buys an ordinary clothes wringer instead 
of buying the ‘* Universal,” he makes a blunder 
and mistake both.—[ Golden Age. ] 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Miss S. A. Davis, Berlin, N. Y., has used 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine 
17 years in collar making; supported herself and 
an invalid mother, whom she also tended, and 
has saved over $2000; she has been a constant 
worker by foot power, and not sick a day. See 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper.—[Com. ] 





Buy Blectro Sii & natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware; etc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing and Grocery 
Stores.—[Com.) 





ne 


Tue Punto have for yeeme indorsed Burnett's Co- 
coaine as an unrivaled hair-dressing.—[Com.} 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


Sanatoca Srrines, New York, is in the 
treatment of Lune, Femare, and Crronio Diseases. 


Turkish, Russian, Hlectro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air 
Bathe i dropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, alletnentes, ec. Send for indorsed 
by Bishop Janes, fi . T: L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, D.—{Com.} 





Coryine Wure..—B 
vented Copgin Wheel patterns may bé transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


tterns of all sorts, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 





fo 

only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 

49 Hond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiste. 

MRS. C. G. PARKER 
Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
1 at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
y permission, to Mesers. E. P. Dut- 
way ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
(frée), address “Mrs. C. G. PARKE 

713 Broadway, New York City. 
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} BOOTS & 


LADIES’ “sox: 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 

household use, at five per cent, mon cost of article. 

Information in regard to styles, wi' creas, hy ver ap- 
e 





lication. If samples are wanted, inclose ‘ostage 
Banps Is permitted to om naps; Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Arnol 


lagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with 
Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


ROM FORCED SALES.—Ladies’ 
Solid-Gold Hunting-Case Watches, full- 
jeweled, detached-lever movements, $28 
each; usual price@ Ladies’ Frosted 
Watches, Ladies’ Enameled Watches, La- 
dies’ Watches set with Diamonds, Pendant 
and K inders. Ladies’ Watches with 
Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. A large as- 
sortment from recent Forced Sales, at panic 
prices. Goods sent C.O.D., privilege to ex- 
amine. F. J. NASH, 712 Broapway, New 
Yorx. “‘ Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
—cuaristian Advocate, N.Y. ‘Just what he represents 
them.”—Christian Union. “All that Mr. Nash says 
may be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. 


C= Lioyd’s Patent Adjustable, to fit all 
windows. G. L. KELTY & COMPANY 

794 Broadway, N.Y. 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenors, Brattle’ 















ro, Vt. 


the means of the newly-in- . 


HAIR —HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
Z 8 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS' PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., ie AS 50. 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00, 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. ‘ 





“go « “ “ 








Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchene hair goods from the only h ie who 
retails at wholesale prices. ‘ 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 

‘ New York bity. 

Will send goods, C.O. D., by express; or by mail or 

exp prepaid, on receipt of colo and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

aero ice answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stampe. 





A. SHLIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds ; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Suspenders, <¥ for Oriental and Cam 
Chairs. Also, Gutpure and Point Laces, 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. es other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stamp’ 
and Crests desi 
or worsted, in arti 


done. Mon- 
ed and embroidered in gold, 
c style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


The LOTTA Bustle 
is the 
Favorite of the Trade, 


Being the most sala- 
ble bustle out, as well 
as one of the lat 












Wurrr Sr.) N. Y.; 
A. W. THOMAS. 


Raox 8t., PariapEecratas 


COLGATH & CO’/S_ 
CASHMERE BOUQUET? SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 








Toilet Articles, 





BEST IS CHEAPEST, 





DOTY'S IMPROVED 


CLOTHES WASHER, 


WITH ‘THE 


Metropolitan Balance Weight. 


There is no mistake about it; this machine 
will wash clothes well and thoroughly, much 
faster and easier than can be done by hand, and 
with far less wear to the garments. 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT IT. 

** You can not do a better thing for your wife 
on a washing-day than te provide her a Doty 
Washer and a Universal Wringer. It will keep 
aches from her back and arms, wrinkles from 
her forehead, and roughness from her hands. 
It will do the work of a hired woman, and save 
your linen from being scrubbed out and her 


temper from being chafed out.”—N. Y. Weekly 
Tribune. : 





WHY THE 


UNIVERSAL 


Is Superior to all other Wringers. 
IT HAS 
ROWELL’S PATENT DOUBLE COGS. 
IT HAS 
PATENT STOP, 


Which keeps the Cogs from disconnecting. 


IT HAS THE 
MALLEABLE-IRON FOLDING CLAMP. 
IT HAS THE 
FOLDING APROW or GUIDE. 
IT HAS 


TWO PRESSURE SCREWS, 


Which give double the capacity for pressure. 


Sold by the House- Furnishing aud Hardware 





Trade generally. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE 00, 


R. &. Browning, Pres., 





32 Cortlandt St, N.Y. 


AB CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N.Y, 


_ 


BLACK THREAD LACE PARASOL 
COVERS. 


_ 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERGAR- 
MENTS. 

Men’s and Youths’ Furnishing Goods; French, En- 
glish, and German Hosiery. The above stock now 
complete in every respect. 

PARASOLS, SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS. 
A Complete Stock. 
N. B.—Lace Covers mounted in every style. 


MANTLES AND SUITS. 

Have now open 8 Cases Parisian Novelties, contain. 
ing some of the Richest and Most Stylish Designs of- 
fered this season in 

SILK, GRENADINE, AND BAPTISTE SUITS, 
Camel’s-Hair, Cashmere, and other Choice Fabrics in 

MANTLES. 
Also, an Elegant Assortment of Choice Patterns in 
THREAD AND LAMA LACE POINTS AND 
pe JACKETS. 
All at Remarkably Low Prices, 

The Finest Stock of Paris Grenadines, Gaze de Soies, 

Gaze Chambrais, 

SUMMER SILKS, 
Silk Serges, Chintz Foulards, Pongees, Crepe de Chines, 
Japanese Silks, Rich Paris Printed Organdies, Jaco- 
nets, Linen Lawns, &., &,, to be found in the city, 
and at the Lowest Prices. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SHAWL 
DEPARTMENT, 

Replete with all the Novelties introduced this Season, 
at Very Low Prices. . 


T JACKSON’S FAMILY MOURNING 
STORE is offered the choicest and most ex- 
tensive stock of Mourning Goods ever imported. 
Silk and Wool Iron Grenadines are a specialty, 
and may be purchased at present much below their act- 
ual value, Funeral outfits are furnished to order at 
short notice. 
COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
Coe Paar a AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 


BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH'FS, 
GENTS’ AND’ LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLO LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 

TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 
NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES 
SOAPS, PERFUMES, BRONZES, BASKETS, BABY 
CARRIAGES. OF TOYS AND DOLLS WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 


WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPORTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 
‘STREETS, 


.  COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


Will open on the first day of June, in order to accom- 
modate all who desire to witness the June Examina- 
tion at the MILITARY ACADEMY. Early applica- 
tion for rooms should ‘be made to : 

EDWARD COZZENS, West Point, N. Y. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent cians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 Sonth William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 
at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. Allg warranted. 
SPREXG, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW WORK. 
Cc. W. DENNIS, 


Rochester, N. ¥. 


ARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. With an Essa; 
Pp: on “The Care of (preg tks Mrs. Clemence Ff 
Lozier, M.D. Couere a Kk ae is <i — 

it in the hands of every mothe land. 
Byrmail $1. Woop & Hoxnrook, 15 Laight St., N. ¥. 


= You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
290? We answer—It costs 

= less than $600 

Saaiee@ Piano sold through Agents, all 

, N which we refer to 300 Bankers, 

. Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories. 


U. S. Plano » 865 Broadway, New Yorks 


T W. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y.,Im- 
asa and Manufacturer of Human Hair Serge 

wholesale and retail. The Latest Styles. The Best an 

Cheapest Hair Goods in the United States. 






























nd for illustrated circular, in 











from the country are promptly executed, C. O. D. 














May 25, 1872.] 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 








BLA 





ALPACA. 


In order to meet the requirements of ladies in all sec- 


of the United States, we are importing a ver 
sore light maike of ‘dl 


lack Alpaca, known as the 
“ Otter Brand.” 


Beimg a superior fabric, and jing the highest 
fe ag we recommend Pom to consump es an 

‘Alpaca highly adapted for Spring and Summer wear, 
a L ies can obtain these goods 
through their Dry-Goods Stores, and 
know the brand, as a ticket is attached 
to each piece Bearing 8 likeness of the 

Otter, precisely like the above. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 

427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 









“BEST 
TO USE.” 
“EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 

8. M, Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. 





at’ EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 


monTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 











Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any Freure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BRING PRINTED ON 
KAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THR PATTREN, £0 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK be 














ba ata gneieee 11 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... era 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
A ares ree re “3s 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 Ray Co EET Re Cr a ae ae 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
RES ere Mana Guae Casas oO 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years Le “ 99 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years old). * 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 
VEST, AND.PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE 
UE: tis Deideiie Midd Sh laters sic ataddies so deds oa —o 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER Lal 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 aeere © 6 44 
GENTLEMAN’S 
SMOKING -CAP * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST 
: front Over-skirt and Walking * 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... * 49 
WATTEA bie! with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt... 50 
MARSUREITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ta iha ce Ven e sceneries ds cdocruver coved “ 32 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt.....%...... 52 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
on Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt = irl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SA UE bodily gis Re epee oe ‘4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Nigift Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........ceecseeeeeee « @ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walkin 1 RRR ree oe 3S 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... hee i 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... * 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK-- 
NG SUIT, with Cape............0csee0cee- “ 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
__ Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 20 
VEST rg oh with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ** 21 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by’ mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
— a 
n ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bast Deslers suppl d 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





to retain the size. The Lancet can be sh: 
of 50centsi. DOOLITTLE MAN 





The Protean Lancette. 


. Experience teaches that to secure for an article 
cue iavor and patronage of the Lapres, it must 
combine beauty and elegance of design with prac- 
tical utility. The favor with which our modifica- 
tion of the Button-Hole Cutter has been 
received predicts that no Lady’s Work-Basket will 
be led as complete without it. It is also, 
an admirable Envelope, Leaf, and Paper Knife. 


DIRECTIONS.—To extend the Lancet, 
hold the instrument as illustrated by the engrav- 
ing; then, holding it as you would a pen, the 
cutting edge from you, insert the point (where you 
wish to commence the button-hole) until you are 


stopped by the gauge. Be careful not to extend the point too far at first, but cut and try until the hole isa sufficient 
size to allow the button to pass through; then observe at wala the slide is on the scale, that you may be able 
ned like an o 

ACTURING 


knife. Samples mailed postpaid on receipt 
0., 599 Broadway, New York. 





failing 


sort immediately to 





vigor. 


SIGNALS OF DANGER. 


Disease, like the rattlesnake, usually gives fair warning before it strikes. A 
petite, a furred 
the bowels, feverishness, lassitude, nervousness, an uneasy feeling in the stom- 
ach, etc., are all symptomatic of a coming attack of indigestion, biliousness, 
colic, fever, or some other positive form of disease. 


tongue, nau headache, want of proper action in 


When thus menaced, re- 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 

and thus avert the attack. Acting simultaneously upon the digestive organs, 

the liver, the bowels, and the nerves, this refreshing and 

will soon restore the system to its normal condition of health, regularity, and 
Sold by all druggists. 


ble alterative 





We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED, SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowl THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nmials in its favor are being re- 
a. from all parts of the United 
' eB. 













LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
ArnoLp & Bannine, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. ‘ 


~ every where, 
7 $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
wo male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
= CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@® makes the ** Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
+= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= — apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $250 per mont: and expenses, or a 
epcoommission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

<t] Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


LuNDBORGS 











’ BEST IN THE WORLD. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For ——— address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


Will be Ready in June, 1872. 


SONG LIFE, 


" By PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
(176 pages; Illustrated), 
A new Sunday-Schoo) Sing- 
# ing-Book, illustrating the 
journey of Christiana and 
er children from Earth to 
the Celestial City, sweetly 
blending in living song the 
Bible, Bunyan, and the most 
precious p: of Christian life. Specimen copy, 50 
cents. Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
_ Also, for sale by Mr. PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


ADIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 
AGIG PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 


amusing. 25c.a package; 5assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, NY. 




































_ ORT 
H.W.COLLENDER™™ PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 

PUREST OILIN 
SLOW & BUSH'S PREMIUM bm 
retest 150° Thiso’ 


not explode or ignite if 
mp be broken.” W. ¥ Tribune. 





= 
m 


S 


USEDIN 100000 FAMIL 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 











492, A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnish 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, M 
Franklin Square, 


N. Y., May 4, 1872. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons b 
De Wirr Tatmaag, delivered in the 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Srenorr F. Bairp, with the 
a of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


the Rev. T. 
rooklyn Tab- 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Ouiver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 8yo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Cuvzztzwit. With 59 Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
bs the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of ‘“‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
3 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
gron, Author of ‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lorp Brovenam.: Written by 
— Complete in 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per 
vol. 

MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ** Denis Donne,” ‘‘On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archeology. By Joun 
D. Batvwiy, A.M., Author of “ PreHistovic Na- 
tions,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ca Novel. By F. W. Ros- 
1nson, Author of “ True to Herself,” ‘For Her Sake,” 
“*Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





ee Harrre & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

@~ Harper's Catatoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Six Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for Seale) gas WEEKLY, and 
B 





Harrer’s Macaziny, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper’s Magazine, HARPER’s WEEKLY, and HaRPER’sS 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, Or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Susscrisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

ba for $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 

Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be ied wit 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Wo 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
be In this catalogue will be fond a list of two 
valuable Ee, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premi , and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of avery 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


843 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The sea 1 Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator ¢an do the work 
of twelve hands. <A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a mirute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes, We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old er young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. e furnish 








Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Sent on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&e., ee py with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Bytes Spies, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 











THEA-NECTAR, 
A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 

Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
80 and 60 Poynd Boxes. 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P.O. Box 5506. 








Pp w 
24 cents additional forthe MaGaztng, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN HarrEr’s Perioptcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page. ; Half Page 
$250 +: Quarter Piso; $150—each ok pot wry 
Hi "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Circulars seat free. one. or 
out ‘ry one. Ong 
° m Shs St &. Brattleboro, Vt. 





Peautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other di able disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 
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[May 25, 1879. 











——_ »—_—_——. 
An Irish paper says that 
to get up business 

out advertising ha ~~ 


———_~»—_—_—_- 
A late Kansas coroner, 
of a fellow who 

ccessful 


they, after a long de- 
returned a ver- 
































“WHEN MUSIC, HEAVENLY MAID, WAS YOUNG,” 


Tif Music oF THE Furure 1s THe Misery or tH Present. WOULD IT WERE 


SABBATH-BREAKING. 


Frast Soot. “Wha has 
been hitting Sandy John- 
has gotten a wafn’ 


im coming sloog the road 
t 


as happy like as if it had 
been the middle of the week, 
60 we just thrashet bim 
weel, but we didna ken till 
. after we had dun it that he 
was only whistlin’ for his 
dog.” ’ 


—< 
Gorme on Crrovit—Tak- 
ing a turn on a tread-mill. 


— 
A Troxet-or-Leave—A 
pawnbreker’s duplicate. 


_—--—~<._——— 

A Samntirio Rrasox.— 
A friend of ours who came 
upon a scientific treatise on 
the velocity of light, says 
he can now understand how 
it is that his gas bill runs 
up so rapidly. 


—_——_>—_—_ 
When a young wife be- 
her housekeeping-bonk 
with “* Gave a beggar a pen- 
ny,” ehe rightly said - that 
charity began a tome. 
——_~.———— 


Mytuo.oeroas, Memiore. 
—Apollo is described in 
the classics as the god of 
medicine; but we are not 
altogether convinced that 
he owes to that fact his 
name of Fee-bus. 


—_——~.—____ 
Ruirtemen—Pickpockets. 
—_—_—_—_—— 


Psvono.og1oat PuxnomeE- 
nox.—A lady wrote of her 
lover who had become in- 
sane that he had gone out 
of, his mind, but had never 
gene out of hers. 


-day, whistlin’ , 


“ How 


*‘ And the little Boy?” 
“Well, 
“ Yes—one or the other, I Suppose !”” 
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“IT IS A PRINCE, YOUR GRACE.” 


CT (Nurse. Lilly, correcting the Iron Duke. 
‘Mrs. Montgomery Tomkins is as Well as can be Expected, Ma’am.” F 
“ The little Boy, Ma’am !” 
“The little Gir/, Ma’am !”” 
“The Doctor said as a Heir ’ad arrived, Ma’am !” 


is Mrs. Tomkins ?” 


the little Girl, then?” 


SUTIN 


rail 


6 f Wy, j, 


IN FACT, VERY YOUNG INDEED. 


a Memory oF THE Past! 


[Such, at least, are little Mabel’s sentiments. 














Littie: GirRL 





HONOR AMONG ERRAND BOYS. 
(Little Tunks is carrying the parcels of Mrs. T., who has been shopping.) 
| . ; First Boy. “Carry yer Parcels, Sir?” 
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INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. ‘ 
FROM THE Country. “Oh, Fayther, lookee here—that Great Big Wild Beastee’s been a-Pickin’ his Tooth wi’ his Tail!” 


. While men on all 





stranger wit! 


/ CT se TT — <> 
THE CHARGE OF T 
FA CETLE. :  “eBostiE” 
JOURNALIST, 
i PS yas Dom elena oa ate 
a : [) 
his haig stand on end, e erste the perme A 
cS Rs eben a , 4 Swellé to right of i 
A Wauwrg to woup-sE Mp Swells to the left of it” 
Browprss.—It is not every yy’ Cane, stick, and eyegiass 
ee Sie ‘tis * All in a utter! 
> ve f" : ‘Loud: cries the errand-bo 
Serer. Fy foe paste rere, hoy!” 
, Visiting Bers 8 on Good Vf Citizens stares e 
hme e STi np the Reckless of every one, 
had a fishy On goesthe “haupht: ” 
gty one, 
any fi be, gh orcs tat Sm 
ite dimensions pres aon. But look! the era sky 
, no doubt, t the dog- Fortends-a storm is nigh, 


sides 

Gallantly throng ; 
Swells to the right of it, 
Swells to’ the left of it, 
Blue Bustle charges, 


Sweeping along. 


Ah, ’tis a rainy day! 
Streams flood the muddy 


way, 

And the fair ornament, 
Cheeky cads hustle; 

Homeward it now retreats, 

Flies from the crowded 


streets, 
Safe at last! ah, but not— 
_ Not the same Bustle! 


———__ 

Fish is very dear just 
now. In the winter-time 
= poe only to go on the 
ice, and you can hav 
akate for sothing” °° 

=_—__—__ 

Tar Lanp or Canzt—The 
sae where sugar comes 

m. 





Fasnionaste INTELL I- 
GENOR. ong ard hair has 
‘one out; it is now wo 
Slatted. " 
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Seconp Ditto. “Get out, Bill! Carn’t ye see he’s on’y just got the Job ‘is self?” 


A contemporary tells this 
pes aren gene Pete 
up, here, and pay for your 
lod ig,’ ‘said the deacon, 
as he nudged a sleepy 
the contribu- 
tion-box.” We were there, 
and we heard the sleepy 
stranger murmur, with a 
glance at the minister 
whose sermon had narco- 
tized him, “Lodging!— 
and bored too!” 


oo 

Parapox.—It may sound 
like a paradox, yet the 
breaking of both wings of 
an army is a pretty sure 
way to make it fly. 


> 

An Italian critic of Bee 

ner’s “‘ Lohengrin” unkin 

ly says, ‘‘Science is a fine 

thing, but for sleep I prefer 

a good bed.” 
—_—_—>—— 

Acontemporary wants to 
know if a fight mene 
horse-jockeys can be call 
a “war of races.” 

—_+e—_— 

A young lady has taken 
up dentistry for a living. 
an the gentlemen patron- 
ize her.. When she puts 
her arm about the neck of 
the patient, and caresses 
his jaw for the offendin 
member, the sensation 1S 
about as nice as they make 
’em. One young man_ has 
become. hopelessly infatu- 
ated with her. Consequeut- 
ly he hasn’t a tooth in his 
head. She has pulled out 
every blessed one of them; 
and made him two new 
sets, and pulled them. She 
is now at yon oy his = 

jaw by his pers' 
sion. He holds the sei for 
ae pleasure of looking at 
er. 








